TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


THREE GIRLS AND AN IDEA — Something New For Radio 
by Betsy Tupman 

MISSIONARY TO MEDICINE — Religion At Chicago Center 
by Carl Wiegman 


@ You Can Get 


Volume 12 FREE | 


Through the Bonus Certificate 
Plan, you can get Volume 12 of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE (James, 
Peter, John, Jude, Revelation; In- 
dexes) free of charge. For full de- 
tails, mail the coupon below. 


Published September 14... 
VOLUME 3 


Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Job 


The INTERPRETER’S 


Eight books vital to an understand- 
ing of the history and philosophy 
of the Hebrews. Complete texts, in 
both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions—full commen- 
tary for your preaching, teaching, 
Bible study. 


Previously Published . . . 


Vol. 1—General and Old Testa- 
ment Articles; Gen., Exod. 

Vol. 2—Lev., Num., Deut., Josh., 
Judg., Ruth, Sam. 

Vol. 7—New Testament Articles; 
Matt., Mark 

Vol. 8—Luke, John 

Vol. 9—Acts, Rom. 

Vol. 10—Cor., Gal., Eph. 


Each Volume 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


| 
BIBLE | 


Mail to Your Bookseller 


Please send me the free prospectus 
ON THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Published by Abingdon Press 
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Cer re RS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


> A THRILL AND A TREAT 


...It was my privilege and surprise 
to attend as visitor a service at a so- 
called “Mission” church. The correct 
name is “Chapel of the Ascension” in 
Lexington Park, Md. They told us the 
service would be held in the office of the 
trailer camp. Certainly, there were many 
trailers parked there; but did you ever 
see a warehouse? When I first saw the 
room it was just that—-a warehouse 
room. } 

But they had a magic box, about twice 
as large as a trunk. Out came a long 
back-drop curtain, then a beautiful altar 
hanging, then a neat, white and gold 
altar complete with cross, candlesticks 
and other accessories. Perhaps this is 
standard equipment for our Armed 
Forces chaplains. Anyway, this box in 
the hands of a few willing workers 
quickly converted the warehouse room 
into a beautiful chapel: that’s magic. 
Magicians use a lot of equipment, you 
know. 

Seats were soon in place for congre- 
gation, choir and sanctuary, and all was 
ready for the service. 

As the harmonium played softly, down 
the aisle came an acolyte with lighted 
taper. My eyes blinked a few times be- 
cause he was all of six and a half years 
old. What dignity! Never a false move 
or mistake! Everything done perfectly! 
You will never see such reverence even 
in the great cathedrals. 

The procession was lead by a crucifer 
aged seven. He, also, was absolutely sure 
of himself; and knew just how to take 
half steps so the choir could complete at 


least one verse of the hymn before reach- | 


ing their places. 

The choir consisted of about 12 boys 
and girls with an approximate average 
age of ten. They really led the singing, 
too. They not only sang the hymns but 
the canticles as well... 

I have heard many excellent, great 
and augmented choirs but nothing to 
equal this. I told the organist later that 
it was the best church choir I had ever 
heard, and I meant it. 

The rector is the Rev. Charles R.-C. 
Daugherty who is busily engaged in 
building a new church. 

My main point to the vast number of 
good Episcopalians is an urge to get out 
and visit a small, busy mission. A thrill 
and treat awaits you! 

GEORGE G. GARMAN 
LAUREL, MD. 


> AGREES WITH DR. BELL 


As a college student and one who has 
long considered the ministry, allow me 
to express complete agreement with the 
picture of the present college generation 
drawn by Dr. B. I. Bell in a recent issue 
(HCnews, June 27). 

NICHOLAS B. PHELPS 
LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


» RETREAT HOUSE LIST 


We frequently receive requests from 
people from all over the U. S., asking 
for a list of retreat houses. 

To answer this need, we should like 
to compile a list of all retreat houses 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 


y V ithout 
this timely help | 
many churches could f 


not be built! 


How the A.C.B.F. aids 
Episcopal building 
programs everywhere 


bt 


St. Peter’s Church, Portland, Ore. 


When unusual population growth makes 
demands for Episcopal Church facilities 
beyond the immediate financial capacity 
of the community, building plans need 
not be delayed or abandoned—thanks 
to the low-cost, long-term loans of the 
American Church Building Fund! 


Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ever since 1880, the American Church 
Building Fund has been the Episcopal 
Church’s own finance organization. Since 
that time, hundreds of loans have been 
made to growing congregations from the 
A.C.B.F. revolving fund. But today, re- 
quests for aid far exceed the resources 
of this official, non-profit organization. 
Yet it continues to serve the interests of 
our Church to the limit of its capacity. 


Clergymen Say: « |. . the project could 


not have been undertaken without the help of the 
A.C.B.F. Commission . . . truly a missionary fund 
with an investment in the future.”-—Rev. Kent L. 
Haley, Vicar, St. Peter’s Church, Portland, Ore. 

“The assistance of the A.C.B.F.... makes possible 
the provision of needed facilities and their use during 
the time when they are being paid for.”—Rev. Roy 
Sea Rector, Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, 

a. 


WRITE FOR full information 
on the American Church Building Fund, 
one of the most worth-while agencies of 


the Episcopal Church in America today. 
Address: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Contributions from individuals and parishes 
are urgently needed to make more A.C.B.F. 
loans available. Will you help? Contributions 
and legacies are tax deductible. 


ELL 2 « » a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Hourndale 66 


HIFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


a 4 Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


jon Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
ancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


T. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 

College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
culum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
d on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
5. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 
ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


)U CAN EDUCATE 
OR CHILD AT HOME 


nf ergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can 
/ueir children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
4) ‘School-at-Home”’ courses. Hasy-to-follow instruc- 
ylW’@) Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
ies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
mts transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
ime. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


{ WVERT SCHOOL janimore 10 Ma 
) JHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
y @ Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
Mw ij )| paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
4 course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


‘aroline Pardue, Headmistress 
E Charleston, S. C. 


Mass. 


Wile 
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uly and Sunday Chapel Services are held in the 
\thic Chapel built in 1900, the gift of William 
mory Gardner, one of the three original masters. 


higher Forms. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.” Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
6lst Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘‘Activities 
Record’’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL e for Girls 
Tappahannock, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks 
of a river. 
Grades 7 through 12. College Prep. 
Moderate Cost 


Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 
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Groton School Stands for Education 
As a Means Toward Christian Ends 


Founded in 1884 by the Rev. Endicott Peabody, Groton is a six- 
year college preparatory boarding school for boys. It is situated in 
rolling country near the town of Groton, Massachusetts, thirty-six 
miles northwest of Boston. 


The School strives to develop and extend a boy’s talents and inter- 
ests to a point where he is ready and eager to carry on his education 
under his own initiative in college and beyond. Undergirding the 
life of the School and providing its central, unifying principle is the 
Christian view of education, and the cultivation of a sense of personal 
responsibility and social consciousness for the community. 


The School seeks to achieve these ends through close association 
between boys and masters. The enrollment of approximately two 
hundred is small enough to nourish the intimate spirit of family 
living, and large enough to provide the many responsibilities of 
living in a community. A faculty of thirty-three full-time teachers 
enables the School to provide a broad curriculum and small classes. 


Boys are sought from a wide diversity of backgrounds. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the students are receiving scholarships. Most 
boys enter at the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade levels at twelve to 
fifteen years of age, but in certain cases boys are admitted to the 


The Rev. John Crocker succeeded the founder as headmaster in 
1940. The School welcomes visits from parents and boys. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. 
Honor system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French Pl. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Mass. 
Near Groton, 38 miles northwest of Boston. 


San Antonio, Texas 


For Boys 


Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 


ucation. Close association between boys and 


faculty. For details write to 


The Rev. John Crocker, Headmaster 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 


ay ®  MOUNT-ON-WALL 


lic 3 ee eeetes é 
Keeps wraps aired dry, and “in press’ 


These space saving wardrobe racks solve all 
wraps problems for Churches and Sunday 
schools. Mount on any available wall, pro- 
vide two hat shelves and full length hanger 
bar that holds 8 coat hangers (or 16 coat 
hooks) per running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and 
4 ft. units mount individually or interlock 
to make continuous racks of any length and 
capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- 
modate various age groups. , 
Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- 
expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel ““U” 
forms finished in gray baked enamel. 
Write for Bulletin OT-119 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


he Coat Rack People 
1121 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


=> RUBBER SCRUBBER 


"\ THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
+» leaves hands soft and s-m-0-0-t-hi 
Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. try it—you'll love itt 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Bre 6 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


aud full 
particulars 
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ALTAR LINENS by the yard 3 
TRANSFER PATTERNS /{Z))\ 
MARTHA B. YOUNG leq 


\) 
2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 1] W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


CUSTOM PRINTING FOR CHURCHES 


Don’t waste hard-won dollars on unpro- 
ductive printing. Measured in results, the 
best is the least expensive. Gallery quality 
pictures of your own church with fine ty- 
pography will make people notice. Request 
sample folio or send job, too, for exact 
price and layout. 


(Gunthorps 310 Parkway 


Chula Vista, California 


ECCLESIASTICAL HAND WEAVING 


Book Course Materials 


of whatever faith, both those which 
are under the care of a Religious Order 
and those under lay management. We 
shall appreciate hearing from any who 
have information on this subject. Please 
give us as many details as possible. 

THE WARDEN, 

ST. MARTIN’S HOUSE 

BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


> IMPRESSED 


Your display of the photographs of 
278 of the over 300 graduates of the 12 
seminaries in the United States is indeed 
impressive (ECnews, June 27). In some 
ways it is a convenient supplement to 
Stowe’s Directory. 

May I, however, suggest that some 
mention might have been made of the 
fact that this number does not include 
all the graduates who are presumably 
entering Holy Orders this year. There 
are some students who intend to enter 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church but 
who attend seminaries other than the 12 
mentioned. While the vast majority of 
Episcopalians doubtless do receive their 
degrees from the seminaries of their 
church, there are some who pursue their 
studies elsewhere. I know one about to 
begin a three-year course at Chicago; 
several study at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York and at other inter- 
denominational schools of theology and 
theological seminaries. I know at least 
two men who were graduated from non- 
Episcopal schools this year and who are 
about to be (or have already been) or- 
dained to the diaconate. 

Finally, it might be added that there 
are a number of devoted women who, 
each year, receive the B.D. degree and 
enter a ministry no less useful, though 
doubtless highly esteemed. These women, 
denied the privilege of Orders, enter a 
life as dedicated as that of the men whom 
you so appropriately honor... 

EMIL OBERHOLZER, JR. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> DIOCESAN REQUEST 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese 
of Central New York has established a 
committee to study the status of women 
in the Church. 

At present we want to learn more 
about the experience of the Church with 
regard to vestrywomen. We have a list 
of some 45 parishes which have women 
on their vestries, but for a good sam- 
pling of experience, both favorable and 
unfavorable, we would like to have many 
more. 

Therefore, we ask that any of you who 
are members of parishes which have, or 
have had, women on their vestries send 
us the name and address of the rector. 
If you know of any other parishes with 
such experience, please send us their 
addresses also. We have prepared a brief 
questionnaire which we shall send to all 
those whose names we receive. 

We regret asking this favor of busy 
people; but we would so much rather 
speak from the experience of the church 
than from unsupported theory, that we 
hope those of you who can will help us. 

(MRS.) MARGARET H. COLE 
422 KIRK AVENUE 
SYRACUSE 5, N. Y. 


> TO CONCERNED READERS: 


For over two years the Africa Bureau, 
of which the honorary director is the 


Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Your 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
built Moller pipe 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$3,975.00. * 


*Price slightly 
higher in the West 


For information 
write Dept. EC-54 


=v a [timo 


Nlyysr 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


Department 1189 


American Sealing Company 


World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 


TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 


FREE SAMPLES. 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 


Robert Fredric Heartz, Epping, N. H. 
i ; (CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) yest. Marblehead, Mass. 
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IN HIS ARTICLE 
BACKSTAGE telling about the ac- 


tivities of Cathedral Films and its found- 
er, Dr. Friedrich, author Malcolm Boyd 
has brought to readers a clear view of 
what one priest chose as his mission for 
the Church, under the title ‘Man of Vi- 
sion.” Mr. Boyd wishes to inform read- 
ers that Cathedral Films is a non-profit 
organization, with all revenue received 
from rental of films immediately ploughed 
back into future production. “In fact,” he 
wrote us, “continued production is made 
possible by this use of Cathedral Films’ 
share of revenue.” 

THE AUTHOR of “Conversion,” on 
page 22, Mrs. Robert Huntington Knight 
(Alice V.), is the wife 
of a New York lawyer 
and mother of five 
children, ranging in 
age from 2 to 12. The 
Knights live in Rye, 
N. Y., where Mrs. 
Knight is president of 
the Altar Guild at 
Christ Church. As she 
states in her letter 
giving her ‘‘back- 
ground,” she attended 
Westover School and 
Finch Junior College; has resided in 
Connecticut, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia and New York. All the 


Mrs. Knight 


family go to Christ Church (“This is a 
very wonderful church,’ she wrote), 


where the Rev. Wendell Phillips is rector. 
She writes with the deep sincerity of a 
devoted churchwoman. 


Nursery children have out-door snack 


ACCOMPANYING the photo from Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer’s hospital at Lamba- 
rene in French Equatorial Africa was a 
note from Miss Emma Haussknecht, aide 
to the noted doctor, thanking HCnews for 
forwarding gifts to the Schweitzer Fel- 
lowship in New York. ‘The hospital is 
filled with patients,” she wrote, “and the 
village for our leper patients is not yet 
finished. More houses are needed.” 
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PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL, BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North Adams 
St., Richmond, Va. 

NEW YORK NEWS BUREAU; Gramercy Park Hotel, 
Lexington at 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Episcopal Churchnews is published every other week—26 
times a year—by The Southern Churchman Co., a non-profit 
corporation. Episcopal Churchnews continues the Southern 
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Episcopal Churchnews receives the full news and picture 
service of Religious News Service, United Press Photos. 

CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, Va.; TELE- 
PHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 3-6631; New York, Gra- 
mercy, 3-3546; TELETYPE: RH 197. 


Titles used in Episcopal Churchnews in connection with 
Episcopal clergy are those indicated by the individual as his 
preference or as in general usage in his parish. 

Opinions expressed by writers of feature articles and special 
columns do not necessarily refiect the opinions of the editors 
or the publisher of Episcopal Churchnews. 
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CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50°/ 


Now—at almost half the price of custom- 
tailored vestments—your church can enjoy 
the quality materials and beauty for which 
Cuthbertson ecclesiastical vestments are 
distinguished. If you have in your church 
women who like to sew, our new CUT-OUT 
KITS for altar hangings, markers, stoles, 
albs, chasubles, etc., can fill your vestment 
needs at budget prices. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions included. Send today for your FREE 
copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


vW 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. } 


2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphis 3, Pa. 


Speee send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out | 
its. 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Content: Nine Courses. Based 
on the Prayer Book 
Workbook, 33 les- 
sons, handwork. 
Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


Method: 


CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books 6 tA} 
Teachers manuals I to IIl_ea. .50 
Teachers manuals IV to IX ea. .75 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
Payment with orders 


No samples 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
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Rev. Michael Scott, has served as a reli- 
able center of information on events and 
attitudes in different parts of British 
Africa, at the same time providing an 
opportunity for various African delega- 
tions and leaders to inform the British 
public—including the Parliament—of 
their views. Its executive committee in- 
cludes distinguished church leaders and 
members of all three British political 
parties. ; ‘ 
Many American Episcopalians, includ- 

ing we are sure, readers of the Episcopal 
Churchnews have shared these same 
concerns and have been interested in the 
work of the Rey. Michael Scott. Some of 
these may be interested in receiving the 
reports and other publications of the 
Africa Bureau, and in expressing their 
concern by contribution to its work. The 
address is 69 Great Peter Street, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1. 

(THE VERY REV.) LAWRENCE ROSE 

(THE VERY REV.) JAMES A, PIKE 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> WARNING TO ALL CLERGY 


You will be doing a great favor to 
many of our clergy if you will kindly 
give them warning concerning a woman 
who has victimized many clergy in New 
York, Long Island, New Jersey and prob- 
ably Pennsylvania. 

This woman first appeared in New 
York giving my name and claiming mem- 
bership in my parish of St. Barnabas. 
She is not known to me, and was never 
a parishioner of St. Barnabas. 

I am told she is a large woman, age 
about 35 or 40. She tells a story of a 
daughter having been killed while riding 
a bicycle, in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and now the latest place of this “‘trag- 
edy” is Pennsylvania. She wants to bring 
the body for burial and needs funds. She 
can shed copious tears while she is tell- 
ing this story. She has given the name 
of Lawson, Watson, Roberts. She even 
asks the priest to go into the Church and 
pray for her. I have before me several 
letters, and others have telephoned me. 

It is time she was stopped. 

(THE REY.) HARRY BRUCE 
NEWARK, N. J. 


I should like to warn all clergy con- 
cerning a young man, who gave his name 
as Don E. Burgess, trained as a techni- 
cian in blood analysis. He is a fine look- 
ing young man and tells a very convinc- 
ing story to get a sizeable amount of 
money to help him out of his difficulty. 
He has taken in a great number of min- 
isters here in Houston and two hospitals 
as well. Anyway that you can warn the 
clergy by inserting a little note any- 
where in your column I feel certain 
would help the young man and save the 
clergy some cash. 

(THE REV.) THOMAS W. SUMNERS 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription rate: $4.50 yearly (26 
Issues—every other week); Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, yearly, 50 cents additional and 
all other foreign subscriptions $2.25 
additional. 

Change of address: Send old address 
as printed on cover of Episcopal 
Churchnews, P. O. Box 1379, Rich- 
mond 11, Virginia. Allow four weeks 
for changes. 
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Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
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intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass.”’ 
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WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 

nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, marker: 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 
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Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 
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FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
| Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
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DIARY 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 
Lido di Roma 


In few cities is the contrast between different and 
Successive cultures so plainly visible as in Rome. 
There we find almost side by side the carefully pre- 
served remains of ancient and imperial Rome, the 
relics and still living symbol of Christian Rome and 
the grandiose and imposing additions to Rome erected 
during the Mussolini era—from the ancient empire 
through the Christian spiritual empire to the rather 
degenerate, less lasting, and successful modern 
empire. 

It must be confessed that Mussolini’s contribution 
to Roman architecture, although somewhat self-con- 
sciously grand is by no means inconsiderable. It recalls 
in a way that part of Paris, so world-famous and so 
impressive to the tourist which was built during the 
period of the Emperor Napoleon the Third. In each 
case the fine streets and great monuments proclaim 
the glory of what was in fact an unsuccessful and 
passing dictatorial regime, but both of these dictators 
were successful in securing architects of great merit 
and skill to serve their purposes. Dictatorial regimes 
are not necessarily uncultured. Many ruthless dicta- 
tors have been great patrons of the arts and perhaps 
it is just that this aspect of their activities should be 
the only one to survive their well-deserved downfall. 

But Mussolini had also one political achievement to 
his credit which has survived into the days of the 
new Italian republic—the Vatican City in which the 
Pope as the spiritual head of a great international 
Church can live as an independent sovereign, not him- 
self the citizen or subject of any secular nation or 
government. “‘You’re out of Italy now,” an Italian 
acquaintance remarked to me, as I stepped into the 
square in front of the Cathedral. 

Of course, Christian Rome includes much more 
than the living symbols of the splendor and earthly 
greatness of recent and contemporary Roman Catholi- 
cism. In the catacombs and a few of the churches we 
see the relics of a primitive and undivided Christian 
Church which had never even so much as heard of the 
modern controversies between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. It is here perhaps that the non-Roman 
Catholic Christian treads softly and respectfully and 
looks with awe and veneration at these few memorials 
which the early Church of the martyrs have left be- 
hind them. The catacombs were in fact cemeteries. 
Here our predecessors in the faith laid their dead to 
rest “in sure and certain hope of the general resurrec- 
tion” so many centuries ago. Many of the inscrip- 
tions are still decipherable and indeed they afford us 
valuable evidence about the beliefs and religious prac- 
tices of our early Christian forefathers. Here a prayer 
for the dead, there what was once a familiar liturgical 
symbol, the invocation of a saint, the name of a 
martyr. How close to them the pilgrim feels as he 
puts his foot where they once trod! 
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The aim of Mussolini’s Rome, of course, was to 
invoke and raise from the dead not the spirit of this 
Christian Rome but rather the spirit of the ancient 
imperial Rome of the Republic and the Caesars. To 
him it was this Rome rather than the Christian Rome 
which expressed “the eternal city’s true greatness 
and lasting glory’. His mistake in this was not one 
peculiar to himself. To estimate classical and imperial 
Rome more highly than Christian Rome has been the 
characteristic mistake of modern men ever since the 
Renaissance. In fact Christian Rome, even in the 
form of the modern papacy which has developed in 
a way which has caused so much tragic controversy 
and division among Christians, has been far greater, 
even from a purely earthly standpoint, than imperial 
Rome ever was. The famous description of the papacy 
as “the ghost of the Roman Empire, sitting crowned 
on the grave thereof” has, of course, a certain amount 
of truth in it. There is a historical connection be- 
tween the political pre-eminence of Rome in the world 
in which the early Church grew up and the spiritual 
pre-eminence of Rome, increasing through the cen- 
turies in the history of the Church itself. But the 
hackneyed quotation fails to observe one important 
thing. If the papacy is the ghost of the empire, then 
this particular ghost is more substantial than the 
body to which it was once connected. It has endured 
far longer than the empire and the area of its influ- 
ence is immeasurably greater. Even the non-Roman 
Catholic Christian can see clearly enough that the 
realm of the Pope is, from a purely temporal and 
historical point of view, a more gigantic and lasting 
achievement than the realm of the Caesars. The 
failure to perceive that this is so was Mussolini’s 
great mistake, but not Mussolini’s only. Arnold 
Toynbee has remarked somewhere—I forget where 
the actual quotation occurs—that Churches are 
tougher and more enduring than nations and empires. 
They recover more easily from apparent defeat and 
seeming catastrophies but undeniably it has recovered 
and reasserted itself again and again. 

The religious situation in Italy is fundamentally 
the same as in most of the other European countries. 
Nevertheless there are some differences peculiar to 
Italy itself. In Italy Christian means simply Roman 
Catholic. Protestantism, in the broad sense of non- 
papal Christianity hardly exists. There is one sect, 
the Waldensians, whose history stretches back before 
the Reformation to the Middle Ages, but they are 
relatively small and quite uninfluential. In talking to 
its members one feels that they seem to be suffering, 
perhaps understandably but nonetheless unfortu- 
nately, from a kind of persecution complex. Hatred 
and suspicion of Rome seems to predominate in their 
minds and conversation over positive Christian con- 
viction. But apart from the Waldensians, the ordi- 
nary Italian is either a Roman Catholic or nothing 
and quite often he is nothing. The anti-religious 
forces in Italy, as in France, stem from two distinct 
origins. In the first place there is the liberal, Free 
Mason, deistic, middle class, the class that made the 
French Revolution and was its chief beneficiary. (In 
Europe as distinct from Britain and the United 
States, Free Masonry has always been a violently 
anti-clerical and anti-Christian movement.) It was 
from this class that the anti-Christian, anti-Church 
intelligensia of the nineteenth century was drawn 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Claus, Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer, Christ- 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) E 
and many members of the Italian, as of the French 
middle class, still belong to it and still repeat its 
hoary shibboleths. In the twentieth century this kind 
of middle class anti-Christianity is something of 
anachronism. Its ideas all belong to the eighteenth 
century. Its members still suppose Voltaire was 2 
great philosopher. But though the numbers and 
strength of this element in the middle class traditioz 
is now declining fast, it still survives, and perhaps 
more particularly in France and Italy than else- 
where. The second source of modern irreligion is to he 
found in the militant atheism of the working class 
of the proletarian revolution movement, more or less 
dominated by the ideas of Karl Marx. This tragic 
divorce of the working classes from the Church is 
also visible in Italy but perhaps to a lesser extent thar 
in France. The Marxist party in Italy inclines to be 
less doctrinaire than elsewhere and it certainly tends 
to soft pedal the anti-Christian elements in the 
Marxist propaganda. No doubt the Italian communists 
find it convenient to do so for the moment but per- 
haps there is a little more to it than that. In Genoz 
the national headquarters of the communist party is 
almost immediately opposite the cathedral and I was 
told that it is no rare sight to see workers at the na- 
tional headquarters popping into the cathedral during 
their lunch hour for a short period of prayer. 


Incidentally, the American reader should be carefu 
not to estimate the strength of the European com: 
munist parties by the amount of voting support whicl 
they receive at elections. In both France and Italy 
many people vote communists who are not party mem: 
bers and by no means convinced Marxists. Marxists 
after all, is a complicated ideology which the majorit» 
of people, in Europe or anywhere else are quite 
incapable of understanding. Such people vote com: 
munist, not because they are convinced by Marxis: 
arguments but because they feel that life and th 
social order has treated them harshly and unjustly 
and because they have a hazy, and quite mistakem 
notion that the communists are more likely to d: 
something about it than anyone else. This is particu. 
larly true in Italy where there is a great deal a 
poverty and frustration and very little philosophica 
Marxism at all. The popular Don Camillo storie: 
illustrate very clearly the haziness of the ordinar: 
Italian communist about the ideological aspects 0: 
its creed. Despite the protests of the bishops and th: 
clergy there can be little doubt that many Italian: 
attend church every Sunday and vote communist a: 
every election. Nevertheless in the great industria 
cities in particular large numbers of factory workers 
whether communists or not, are almost completel! 
estranged from the Church and the practice of thi 
Christian faith. 

Many Italian secularists will tell you that they art 
not really anti-Christian at all but simply anti-Chure! 
or anti-clerical. No doubt there is a real distinctio! 
here. It is theoretically possible to be anti-clericz 
without being anti-Christian. Nevertheless such 
combination is rare. Hatred of the Church and thi 
clergy very easily becomes a hatred of what. thi 
Church and the clergy stand for just as a rejectio| 
of Christianity easily turns into a strong dislike 0 
those who stand for it. 
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“Anglican Communion ‘One-ness’ 
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} 
) It was evident in Minneapolis that 
the Anglican Congress did much to 
vement even more adhesively the 
ivorld-wide sense of unity and com- 
t on purpose within the Anglican 
*Jommunion. 

Everybody at sessions in the Min- 
nesota city, where four-fold topics 
ivere weighed in groups after earlier 
resentation by chosen experts, was 
Fonscious of a one-ness that should 
‘ave, in time, a beneficial reaction on 
Churches in the many provinces. 

) (As the meeting closed, after de- 
@iberations and services during the 
f ‘Aug. 4-13 period, it was voted to hold 
a. Congress at regular intervals, and 
1 committee will be appointed to 
ivork out details. ) 

(2 In the “preamble” to findings of 
. ‘sroup study, the Congress’ Editorial 
®ommittee says this, by way of ar- 
Siving at a conclusion as to intent of 
‘he Congress: 

“We set out to establish a commu- 
ity of mind and spirit among 662 


pb 


Seen Bolstered in Minneapolis 


separate people who did not know 
one another, yet who shared one fam- 
ily name. Our ten memorable days 
of companionship and common 
thought helped immeasurably to dis- 
close that Household of Faith. There- 
fore, we submit this short account 
(their findings: see Statements) of 
our thinking, in no spirit of self- 
congratulation but, indeed, in the 
most sincere thanksgiving that, 
around this nucleus of agreement, 
God saw fit to build a warm and last- 
ing comradeship among us.” 

That such an aim was accomplished 
earned further substantiation from 
Bishop Walter H. Gray of Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the Congress’ com- 
mittee on arrangements, whose mes- 
sage was read and adopted at the 
final business session at Hennepin 
Avenue Methodist Church, in Min- 
neapolis. 


*In photo, Archbishop Mukerjee, Metropolitan 
of India, leads service in the liturgy of the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 
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In part of his address, Bishop Gray 
declared: “Here at the Congress we 
have seen Anglicanism at its best, 
and discovered that, at its best, it is 
not simply conventional, nominal 
Churchmanship, ner an easy tradi- 
tion of inherited customs, but that 
it confronts us with the call of God 
and gives us power to obey.” 

Then he warned—“But we cannot 
rest with this alone. Here we have 
met and known fellow Churchmen 
from every continent. We have heard 
our prayers in other tongues. We 
have knelt side by side with Angli- 
cans of every color. We have discov- 
ered anew what it means to belong 
to a world-Church. And in this world, 
so torn and twisted against itself, 
there is not one of us who has not 
seen the necessity of two Christian 
duties—Boldness and Compassion. 

“. . Boldness to say before the 
world Whom it is we believe, what 
He does, what He wills—Compassion 
to understand the pain and sorrow 
of life for the greater part of man- 
kind, and to share it. It is right to 
condemn the false ideology of the 
Communists which draws its strength 
from the misery of mankind. But, it 
ill becomes Christians and Church- 
men who profess their faith in the 
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A major portion of the Anglican Congress was covered in 
the Sept. 5 issue of ECnews, including the bulk of news 
available at the time of publication and Statements 
concerning findings on top of the four main topics, 


Father Almighty to remain blind and 
deaf to this misery and to fail to do 
whatever we can to establish justice 
among men and make human brother- 
hood a reality.” 

Apparently, a big task ahead is to 
realize this “family feeling” at the 
parish level. Such was the closing 
thought, in his sermon at the final 
service of the Congress, of the Most 
Rev. Arthur William Barton, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, under the question 
of Responsibility. 

“. . all down the ages it has been 
in our parishes that the vital work 
of the Church has been accomplished. 
It is so today,” the Archbishop as- 
serted. “Every parish is a miniature 
of the whole Church. 

“Conferences have their place and 
purpose. ... But I am convinced that 
without the faithful and enthusiastic 
work done in the small parochial com- 
munities, our conferences and synods 
will labor in vain. 

“Our immediate task is to strength- 
en the work which is being attempted 
in our parishes and mission stations 
through the whole Anglican Com- 
munion. Their chief need is recruits. 
Almost every city parish in England 
is undermanned. The report of every 
missionary society contains pathetic 
appeals for more workers, men and 
women of vision, full of faith and of 
the Holy Spirit. The doors of oppor- 
tunity, they tell us, are open wide. 
We cannot enter them for lack of 
man power. 

“We send forth from this Congress 
a challenge to the youth of our 
Church that, setting aside all false 
worldly estimates, they may harken 
to the voice of Him who stood of old 
upon the shores of the Galilean lake 
and challenged the young fishermen, 
‘Follow me, and I will make you fish- 
ers of men.’ ” 

Comment from Church publications 
abroad to HCnews concerning the im- 
pact of the Congress was most wel- 
come. Wired the editor, Joyce James, 
of The Anglican from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia: ‘Australian Anglicans and 
the general public tremendously im- 
pressed by traditional American hos- 
pitality, efficiency and organization 
in Minneapolis. Participation of un- 
white delegations, demonstrating the 
global character of Anglicanism, and 
genius for transcending national 
racial barriers are producing pro- 
found effect which will certainly 
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Special Report: Anglican Congress 


hasten modification of the unrealistic 
Australian restrictive immigration 
policy. Opinion here unanimously en- 
dorses the Congress resolution wom- 
enwards, which will encourage some 
of our backward dioceses to recognize 
the role of laywomen. Overall impres- 
sion among laity is surprised joy to 
realize unsuspected comprehensive- 
ness and size of Anglicanism, which 
will hearten us with renewed vigor 
to fight the good fight at home and 
abroad, knowing how strong and 
unanimous our friends are in His 
service.” 

From the Church of England News- 
paper, London: ‘People have asked 
whether there has not been too many 
great international conferences of 
Churchmen. Minneapolis will have to 
answer this question. The delegates 
will transmit through every available 
channel the warmth of Christian fel- 
lowship engendered there and thus 
develop the idea of Anglicanism as a 
community transcending no boun- 
daries. Those from abroad have 
learned the mind and the deepest 
spiritual purposes of their American 
hosts, who in their turn have heard 
Christian reports on the suspicions, 
fears and hopes actuating various 
nations and races. The repercussions 
of this exchange may be among the 
most important results of this con- 
ference.” 


Delegates, visitors outside Cathedral Church of St. Mark, Minneapolis 


“Quy Vocation” and “Our Worship.” In this issue, im 
addition to a roundup of Minneapolis activities, are 
the concluding Statements on the Congress’ editorial 
committee, those on “Our Message” and “Our Work.” 
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From the editor of Church Times, 
in London: “Findings at the Con-: 
gress in Minneapolis laid down once: 
again some of the Christian princi-: 
ples for the healing of the nations: 
and the right ordering of a Christian 
society. Delegates will return with a! 
renewed sense of mission, invigorated | 
by a common sharing of experience: 
and with a new vision of the power 
of the Church.” 


Third Topic Weighs Status 


Of Individual and Family 


The third topic brought before: 
delegates to the Anglican Congress, 
entitled “Our Message,” took into 
consideration Salvation, The Family 
and The Citizen. 

Australian Bishop John S. Moyes 
of Armidale, delving into the individ- 
ual’s role in salvation, opined that 
in man’s search to know nature and 
the universe he (man) has reached 
a certain completeness of knowledge, 
but— | 

“In science, in art, in medicine, in 
machinery, man has learned many 
skills which can be used without re- 
course to God as a working hypothe- 
sis, and in most spheres of human 
affairs, even of human relationships, 
God has been edged out,” asserted 
Bishop Moyes. 

As a result, he outlined, humanity 
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yut “human frailties still remain,” 
ind a “salvation which only deals 


yalty today, nor claim his accept- 
‘Ince of it. God must be relevant not 
st where men fail, but where they 
-®jucceed, not in human weakness only, 
{g jut also in human strength. It is 
#nan’s strength in which he needs to 
yee saved for his pride is the stum- 
“iling block of the age.” 
mo) Condemning what he called “polyg- 
ymy by succession,’ which has be- 
me an “accepted mode of conduct 
some circles in society,” the Rt. 
ev. Richard Ambrose Reeves, Bishop 
Johannesburg, took to task the 
egradation of family life and the 
rees agaist which the family is 
1 jow having to battle. 
a “In many countries,” Bishop Reeves 
Hleclared, “the law makes it ever eas- 
ter for married couples to part, once 
Mifferences arise between them; and, 


whey are indifferent, if not openly 
Jostile, to the claims of religion upon 
their behavior. 

» “So far has all this gone in some 
,(fommunities that thoughtful people 
ange beginning to wonder how long 
Jiociety itself can continue to exist 
a the face of such widespread in- 
0 ability in so many homes.” 
 Deploring the “disgraceful” hous- 
wi g conditions in the city of Johan- 
er Jesburg, and attaching some of the 
4vils that attack family life to the 
jroblem of shifting populations, 
ishop Reeves asserted: “There are 
‘ew things that can more easily im- 
‘air the happiness of home life and 
binder a full life for the members of 
+ family than inadequate housing. It 
no wonder if moral disaster fol- 
>ws from inadequate bedroom ac- 
mmodations, and even if this 
»oesn’t happen, there is a general 
lunting of the finer susceptibilities 
‘.eyhen there is no possibility of pri- 
| acy or decorum, when there is a lack 
f adequate space for family recre- 
jon and nowhere for the children to 
'o their homework and no chance to 
xercise that hospitality which is an 
ssential expression of a full family 
fe. 

“) “Surely the provision of proper 
‘ housing ought to be a major concern 
“+f all Church people, for there is no 
‘oubt that overcrowded and inade- 
uate housing conditions are a seri- 
jus menace to the moral and physical 
Jvelfare of any family.” 


Statement: “Our Message” 


In the general session of the Congress, Aug. 10, addresses on Topic III 
Our Message, were presented by the Rt. Rev. John S. Moyes, Bishop of Armi- 
dale, on “The Individual;” the Rt. Rev. Richard Ambrose Reeves, Bishop of 
Johannesburg, on “The Family,” and Dr. Kathleen Bliss of the Diocese of 
Rochester, England, on “The Citizen.” 
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God in Christ has overcome ey- 
ery power of evil. This victory is 
made effective for all men in 
Christ, who invites us to share in 
the hope and assurance which it 
brings. The Church therefore is 
called through all its members to 
proclaim this message to the world, 
the message of salvation. 

This gift of salvation is both 
deliverance from sin and from ey- 
ery force of evil, and also. whole- 
ness of body, mind and spirit for 
the individual and society both in 
time and in eternity. For each in- 
dividual wholeness of personality 
is realized through fellowship with 
God and man in the family life of 
the people of God. It is the mis- 
sionary calling of the Church to 
lead all men, both within the 
Church and outside it, to fellow- 
ship with God in Christ; clergy 
and laity alike must share in this 
task. 

There is an urgent need for 
more expository preaching of the 
Bible by individuals and in the 
home, and teaching through group 
discussion and study. Through 
such means the Word of God be- 
comes real to men and women in 
relation to the contemporary sit- 
uation. 

Christ calls us to a rekindled 
zeal for souls. This will find ex- 
pression in our faithful waiting 
upon God in prayer, in the whole 
pastoral ministry of the clergy to 
those within and those without the 
Christian fellowship, and in a re- 
newed sense of responsibility for 
witness in each community. In 
particular, preparation for Bap- 
tism and Confirmation offers op- 
portunity to make clear that all 
are commissioned to witness for 
Christ through their daily life. 


Bliss 


Reeves 


The zeal for the spread of the Gos- 
pel should be informed and re- 
freshed by group gatherings of 
clergy and laity in each congrega- 
tion. 

We recommend such means as 
Parish groups, Parish weekends, 
intensive training courses, re- 
treats and parochial missions, as 
giving opportunities for instruc- 
tion, discussion and commitment. 
Clergy and laity alike must rec- 
ognize the share of the laity in the 
Church’s missionary task; and the 
clergy must encourage and lead 
the laity in the proclamation to all 
peoples of the Gospel of Salvation 
in Christ. 

The Family 

There is no area of life which 
is outside the sovereignty of God, 
but the family provides the first 
and always the central area for the 
development of the full Christian 
life. We must uphold with resolu- 
tion the Christian standard of 
life-long monogamous marriage, 
and the mutual responsibilities of 
parents and children. Such mar- 
riage will find its fulfillment and 
its joy in the common dedication 
to the service of Christ and in the 
life of prayer through which such 
dedication is realized. 

Christian people must face the 
responsibilities of procreation in 
deliberate and thoughtful decision 
before God, bearing in mind both 
our duty not to limit the Christian 
family for any selfish reasons and 
also the world-wide social issues 
of food supplies and population. 
Further, we call on Church mem- 
bers never to submit to any mar- 
riage bond on conditions which 
would deny the loyalties and re- 
sponsibilities of a Christian home, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 


Statement: “Our Work” 


In the general session of the Congress, Aug. 11, addresses on Topic 1D 
Our Work, were presented by the Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Harris, Bishop of 
Liberia, on “The Missionary Task;” the Rt. Rey. Leslie S. Hunter, Bishop of 
Sheffield, on “A Church in Action,” and Charles P. Taft of the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio on “The Role of the Laity.” 


Hunter 


The calling of the Church is 
both to lead men and women to 
Christ in the fellowship of the 
Church and to create throughout 
the world social conditions more 
fully in accord with the Will of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Partnership 


Partnership in these tasks be- 
gins in the parish. The worship- 
ping community must express its 
worship in more effective witness 
for Christ in their immediate en- 
vironment. 

In the wider work of the Church 
the conception of “older” and 
“younger” churches is giving way 
to a conception of churches in part- 
nership, learning from one another 
and helping one another in a com- 
mon missionary task. Any advan- 
tage of resources on either side in 
spiritual experience, manpower, or 
material means must be used for 

’ mutual aid. 

Growth is essential to the very 
life of the Church. The whole 
Church is called to be a Mission- 
ary Church, and to give men and 
money for the fulfillment of that 
evangelistic task. 

With the speed and ease of mod- 
ern transportation there is con- 
stant travel from land to land for 
work and recreation. This gives 
opportunity for Christian witness 
and for strengthening the Chris- 
tian community across the boun- 
daries of race and nation. Wher- 
ever possible Anglicans should be 
given letters of introduction to the 
Church in the land to which 
they go. 

The fact that the missionary 
task is world-wide makes the clos- 
est cooperation in the use of our 
resources imperative. The Church 
should explore possibilities of 


Taft 


Harris 


greater cooperation within our 
Communion in the provision of 
Christian literature and stronger 
support of the Bible Societies, 
through St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, and in such special 
ministries as the care of seamen. 


Witness 


The Church is Holy, as well as 
Catholic and Apostolic. Therefore 
dedication and sanctification of 
personal and public life is the 
means by which we extend the re- 
demptive power of Christ in the 
world. We are called to a life of 
absolute commitment and sacrifice. 

A Church which lives for itself 
denies its Lord. Our witness must 
reach out from the parish through 
the homes into the surrounding 
community by the attitudes and 
behavior of Christians to their fel- 
low men in every walk of life. Such 
witness must be made through the 
spoken word in ways that are con- 
vinced and well informed, but our 
deeds speak as loudly as our words. 
Therefore the witness must be 
made through the qualities of 
character and conduct which we 
take into our daily work. 

We must learn the language of 
our contemporary world so that 
we may make the eternal truth of 
the Gospel intelligible to the men 
of our time. 

Christians must show forth the 
love of Christ in their concern for 
those less privileged than them- 
selves in the Christian and the 
non-Christian world. They will 
both work themselves and call all 
men to work with them for the 
poor, the afflicted, the refugees 
and all who are in distress in any 
part of the world. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Dr. Kathleen Bliss, a member of 
the National Assembly of the Church 
of England, from the Diocese of 
Rochester, in her talk on “The 
Church and the Citizen,’ discussed 
man’s relationship to the state. : 

“The Christian believes that the 
state and the power it represents are 
permanent features in human life,” 
Dr. Bliss said. ‘Particular states 
come and go, but when they go soy- 
ereignty does not disappear, it re- 
appears in some new form of state. 
In communist theory,.the state is not 
a permanent feature in human lifes 
it will wither away when world revo- 
lution is complete and the classless 
society emerges. All the problems of 
the state are therefore for the com- 
munist only incidental problems, all 
the evils of the state only interim 
evils, all the ruthlessness of the state 
towards individuals only steps on the 
road to a glorious future. 

“In contrast with this, the Chris- 
tian is in deadly earnest about the 
state. He knows that power is an in- 
eradicable factor in human life anc 
will be so to the end of time. It car 
never be pinned down and settlec 
once and for all, and it can never be 
left, by the sanctions of some theory 
to take care of itself.” 

Dr. Bliss believes that the first tas} 
of the Church, in relation to the state 
is “to be the Church.” 

“It (the Church) best witnesses 
to the state by being other than the 
state,” she declared, “‘and it best help: 
citizens by not being an organizatior 
of citizens as such. When it faithfully 
pursues its own mission, it will fine 
itself carrying the Gospel not onl 
over geographical frontiers but ove 
these frontiers which necessarily sep 
arate the Church from the secula: 
organization of society and state. I 
will declare that the sphere of th 
state is under the dominion of Chris 
and summon men to obey Him ane 
bear witness to Him there. It wil 
sustain and nourish them in thi 
labor. But it must continually retur1 
to the bases of Christian thinking 
about the state, and at the same tim: 
act; which is the condition of beins 
able to see further.” 


Tasks Facing Missionary, 
Church, Laity 4th Topic 


In the fourth and final main topic 
“Our Work,” the missionary task con 
fronting the Anglican’ Communio} 
was outlined by the Rt. Rev. Bravi« 
W. Harris, Bishop of Liberia. 

Touching on the world scene, it 
relation to what the Church faces ii 
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ty Li. areas, Bishop Harris had this to 
:; Bay: “One thing is certain, we are 
i mgaged in a life and death struggle 
|, for the souls of men and it will not 
./)e won by dependence upon military 
pr even economic solutions alone. 
» Above all, we are called to give men 


Turning to “vision” as the great 
Biblical experience, the Rt. Rev. Les- 


: “The essen- 
, ial aim governing the Church’s work 
|. . is to help men to see the Lord— 
,, she surpassing majesty and shining 


ulapt Jesus Christ, so that a man can 
. Bay with conviction—now I know. 


J>f the churches, and put fresh blood 
ynto their veins. A company so pos- 
“sessed and persevering — truly a 


| »f life and nearer to the Kingdom 

_)of God.” 

,0 On the “Task of the Laity,” the 
_@hoted churchman, Charles P. Taft of 
, she Diocese of Southern Ohio, deplor- 

tng the fact that “many American 
‘Christians have no interest in the 


 ®roblems of religion in relation to 


‘secular work,” declared: 
+ “Community leaders who don’t go 
'-o church are not anxious .. . to be 
»feonverted. Most of them are not par- 
“Jcicularly conscious of sin which they 
jwill interpret as they grow older as 
‘frustration and doubt, perhaps dis- 
d satisfaction, with the life they know. 
1 1They don’t know what are the re- 
sources of the Bible and the Church 
i! Ito meet that problem. But does the 
“(Church know, or at least have avail- 
sable, those resources either? Surely 


= 


li Vthis is part of our Anglican mission, 


. jin the context of God’s world of joy 
‘wand beauty.” 


Special Report: Anglican Congress 


Advisory Council Report 
Given by Archbishop 


Although not officially scheduled, 
during the closing session, a message 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
cerning a report on behalf of the An- 
glican Advisory Council on Mission- 
ary strategy was presented. 

The Archbishop stated that in 
three meetings held at the time of 
the Congress consideration was given 
particularly to areas of the Jerusa- 
lem Bishopric, Iran, Egypt, North 
Africa, the Moslem world in general, 
the Pacific area, Burma, Korea and 
the West Indies. (The Council was 
established at Lambeth in 1948.) 

“Attention was given,” he asserted, 

“to one matter of special concern 
to all the younger Churches—the 
provision from the older Churches of 
men able to give adequate theological 
and pastoral training to candidates 
for ordination and for other forms of 
ministry, and also the provision of 
more teachers to staff the schools. 
References were made to grave ques- 


second evening crowded the stairs 
and hallways of the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Art. In the receiving line: 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mrs. Fisher; Presiding Bishop and 
Mrs. Sherrill; Minnesota Bishop 
Keeler and Mrs. Keeler; Minnesota 
Suffragan Bishop Kellogg and Mrs. 
Kellogg; Valentine Wurtele, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Executive 
Committee of the Congress, and Mrs. 
Wurtele. 


> At the Diocesan Dinner at the Nic- 
ollet Hotel, surprise tribute was paid 
the Bishop of Minnesota by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by Bishop 
Sherrill, and by appreciative Minne- 
sotans. 


> More than 450 “‘Congressers” made 
a 60-mile pilgrimage to Faribault, 
Minn., to the Cathedral of Our Merci- 
ful Saviour, original diocesan cathe- 
dral and first Episcopal cathedral in 
America. They also visited Shattuck 
School and St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


> Women delegates and visitors to 
the Congress attended a luncheon at 


The Presiding Bishop, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Sherrill, Archbishop of Canterbury 


tions concerning the supply of man- 
power and its best distribution for 
the true welfare of the witness of 
the Anglican Communion. Mention 
was made of special problems con- 
cerning the Chinese Dispersion .. . 

«“.. . Attention was called’ to the 
need of consultations between Mis- 
sions to Seamen under Anglican aus- 
pices in various areas in order to 
secure better cooperation.” 


Highlights 

While the great services and seri- 
ous business of the Anglican Con- 
gress was going on, the Minneapolis 
area also was scene of numerous in- 
teresting but lesser events and ‘side 
shows.’ 


> A reception for delegates on the 
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the Nicollet, given by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Minnesota. They heard 
addresses by Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. 
Sherrill. 


> At the same time, the husbands 
of these two gracious ladies were the 
chief guests at a press luncheon given 
at the exclusive Minikahda Club by 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
The Archbishop, after offering some 
helpful criticism to reporters, re- 
minded vigorously that “the press is 
a university,” that the newspapers, 
radio, TV, and anything else which 
is presented to people and which 
draws any response from them, are 
all educational, and that it is the re- 
sponsibility of those who educate to 
present nothing morally or spiritual- 
ly degenerative. 


Evanston Photographic Service: 


Delegate-filled McGaw Memorial Hall on Northwestern University campus, with press gallery in foreground 


Special Report Ii—World Council 


Enthusiasm, Serious Purpose 


Spur Delegates at Evanston 


“Christ—the Hope of the World!” 

Rallying behind this triumphal 
theme, 1,600 delegates, official visi- 
tors and consultants, and thousands 
of unofficial visitors, streamed into 
the city of Evanston, Ill., from the 
four quarters of the earth. 

They came to attend the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Aug. 15-31. 

It was the first such meeting since 
the constituting Assembly at Amster- 
dam in 1948. No similar international 
religious gathering has ever been 
held in the United States. Another is 
unlikely in this generation or the next. 

From 163 denominations in 48 
countries came the delegates, rep- 
resenting 168 million people—more 
than one-fifth of the world’s 800 mil- 
lion Christians. 

They represented Protestant, An- 
glican, Old Catholic, Orthodox, an- 
cient Coptic, and other Christian tra- 
ditions. 

Providing a link with religious 
groups behind the Iron Curtain were 


12 


rr ————— 


several delegates from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and East Germany, 
present despite attempts in various 
quarters to bar them from this coun- 
try. 

Absent were representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church (restrained 
by Cardinal Stritch of Chicago), 
Protestant groups not members of 
the World Council, and churches in 
Communist countries not permitted 
to send delegations. 

Those present came seeking com- 
mon areas of cooperation and belief, 
and to learn from the richness of one 
another’s faith and practice. 

Expectantly—perhaps too expect- 
antly—the world awaited the Assem- 
bly’s deliberations and a pronounce- 
ment which for all believers would 
strengthen what they already held, 
and to non-believers would give inti- 
mations of the truth and reality of 
the Christian hope. 

As 600 accredited press representa- 
tives swarmed in to cover the 17-day 
ecumenical gathering, the Council’s 


chief spokesman, Dr. Willem A. Vis~ 
ser ’t Hooft, general secretary, cau- 
tioned that the Assembly should be: 
judged only by two standards: 
whether it demonstrated more clearly 
the nature of the Church in its uni- 
versal character and as the people 
of God, and whether it helped the 
churches to accomplish their specifi 
mission more adequately. 

Then, the Assembly was off to @ 
worshipful but spectacular start. It 
was dampened only by the sudden 
indisposition of a star member, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, one of the Coun- 
cil’s five presidents. Il] for four days. 
he recovered to welcome the Presi- 
dent of the United States at a spe- 
cial convocation before more than 
15,000 persons on Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Deering Meadow. 

Admirably filling the breach at the 
televised opening service and at the 
mammoth Festival of Faith in Chi- 
-ago’s Soldier Field, was another An- 
glican, the Bishop of Chichester, Dr, 
G. K. A. Bell, one of the Worlc 
Council’s moving spirits, chairmar 
of the 90-member Central Committee 

The Council presidents were soor 
to become an unwitting bone of con- 
tention as Assembly business got un- 
derway. 

Despite vigorous opposition by thé 
minority, including several outspoker 
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» Special Report II—World Council 


h Anglicans, delegates defeated by 312 
‘to 52 a motion to discard a new rule 
fjostipulating that a World Council 
resident could not immediately suc- 
| »teed himself in office. 
a!) This meant the ticklish job of 
}) electing a new presidium and seeing 
felAnglicanism’s traditional rallying 
» «ipoint, the See of Canterbury, fall 
' from its symbolic leadership in the 
\ orld Council for the first time. 
Some Episcopalians rejoiced that this 
Ny ah ight mean the elevation of their 
Yiipwn presiding bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Asia enry Knox Sherrill; others felt, 
6h Iperhaps justifiably, that even their 
weGcapable “P. B.” could not take up this 
isymbolic slack. 
LAL | A few pessimists saw “chaos” 
§ Jooming. Others, more stalwart, felt 
Na he Council would hurdle the presid- 
Yivium obstacle as it had hurdled others 
i jin its six-year growth from 147 to 
1©163 member churches. Two of these 
- 44were added at the first business ses- 
‘osion in Northwestern’s huge field- 
4 “house, McGaw Memorial Hall, where 
t Splenary sessions met. 
! The new members: the Dutch Re- 
*formed Church of Cape Province, 
it South Africa, and the Bantu Presby- 
ii terian Church of the same country. 
' Meantime, the Assembly program 
\/@moved ahead with addresses on the 
y/amain theme and on six sub-topics: 
faith and order, evangelism, social 
* questions, international affairs, inter- 
‘group relations, and the laity. 
1 Each delegate was assigned to one 
of 15 discussion groups on the main 
i theme, to one of six “sections” on the 
wt subsidiary themes, and to one of 
yseven committees on World Council 
yibusiness. Their job: to study and 
“discuss prepared materials and the 
sony addresses on the topics, 
ito make necessary decisions on the 
“deCouneil’s structure, function, pro- 
j@igram, and budget, and, if possible, to 
| agree on the Assembly’s message. 
i To occupy accredited visitors and 
others during the deliberations, an 
‘Jloutstanding program of lectures and 
‘yaidiscussion panels was arranged in 
“91,200-seat Cahn Auditorium. 


Bi 


) Opening Service 
i The character of the Second As- 
wl sembly was established dramatically 
by an opening service of worship, 
{held Sunday morning, Aug. 15, in 
i’) Evanston’s First Methodist Church. 
The congregation, limited to dele- 
| gates, accredited visitors and a small 
{0} representation of the press, spilled 
Jover the 1,500-seat sanctuary into 
i two halls and a chapel. 
\') In the 850-person procession were 


four of the five World Council presi- 
dents, the church’s pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Harold Bosley, and such contro- 
versial figures as Bishop John Peter 
of the Reformed Church in Hungary 
and Dr. Joseph Hromadka, Czecho- 
slovakian theologian, both delegates 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The colorful procession marched 
into the church to the singing of “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God” in the 
three official languages of the Assem- 
bly—English, French and German. 

Leaders in the service were Dr. 
Marc Boegner of France, Archbishop 
Athenagoras of Thyateira, Bishop G. 
K. A. Bell of Chichester, England, 
Bishop C. K. Jacob of South India, 
Bishop Berggrav of Norway and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of Wash- 
ington. 

The Rev. James W. Kennedy, Epis- 
copal delegate from Lexington, Ky., 
and chairman of the Assembly’s 
Sub-Committee on Broadcasting, de- 
scribed the service for thousands of 
watchers and listeners on TV and 
radio. 

With only 50 press seats available, 
many newspapermen watched the 
program on TV and were so im- 
pressed, according to one reporter, 
that they joined in on the last two 
hymns and the Prayer of Thanks- 
giving. 

In his sermon, Bishop Oxnam 
stressed the athitude of “together- 
ness” which is the heart of World 


Action chorus at Soldier Field dramatizes 
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Council philosophy, and repudiated 
the thinking that would hitch Chris- 
tianity in the same harness with any 
existing political system. 

“We dare not identify,” the bishop 
declared, “the Gospel of Jesus with 
any historically conditioned political, 
social, or economic system,” because, 
he pointed out, “the Gospel stands in 
judgment upon all of them.’ 

“Some, unacquainted with the Gos- 
pel,’ the bishop continued, “seek to 
judge the Gospel itself by the pre- 
vailing mode of production, by the 
particular political system under 
which they live and by the social 
practices of their particular commu- 
nity. 

“The Christian Gospel is not to be 
found in Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations nor in Kar] Marx’s Das Kapi- 
tal. It is to be found in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistles of the New 
Testament and in the vision of John 
in The Revelation. It is to be founa 
in the Hebrew prophets, in the lives 
of saints and martyrs, in the service 
of the faithful followers of Christ 
and in the continued revelation of 
God.” 


Festival of Faith 

The gigantic facilities of Chicago’s 
Soldier Field, where Gene Tunney 
defeated Jack Dempsey and where 
the Army-Navy game has been played 


in pantomime 


“Salvation” 


in years gone by, were enlisted Sun- 
day night, Aug. 15, for a tremendous 
demonstration of Christian witness. 

Before more than 125,000 persons, 
who squeezed sardine-like into the 
huge stadium, a spectacular Festival 
of Faith was presented, based on 
three central Biblical themes—Crea- 
tion, Redemption and Consummation. 


Grand Processional 

The service opened with a grand 
processional, which included the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, pinch-hitting for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was ill; 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav of the 
Church of Norway; Archbishop 
Athenagoras of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of West and Central Eu- 
rope; the Rev. Dr. Mare Boegner of 
France; Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of Washington, D. C.—all 
WCC presidents, and Dr. W. A. Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft, WCC general secretary. 

In the procession and in the vast 
audience were representatives of 163 
Communions from 48 nations. Join- 
ing them were thousands of Chicago- 
ans and Mid-Westerners. 

At the north end of the field were 
three pylons, draped in gold cloth. 
The center one, 19-feet high, was 
used by the narrator, the Rev. George 
E. Johnson, of Evanston. The other 
two, each 13-feet high, were used by 
the WCC presidents. Massed in front 
of the towers was a 250-voice choral- 
speech choir, made up of singers 
from four well-known Chicago choral 
groups. On each of four temple-like 
structures on the rim of the field were 
three trumpeters and a choir of 75 
voices. 

In the center of the field was a 64- 


4 


Evanston Photographie Service 


Dr. Visser ’t Hooft and disputants: Profs. Schlink (1.), Calhoun (r.) 


foot square platform with ramps on 
each side leading up to an area 32 
feet square, used by a special group 
of 24 members of a 175-person action 
group. 

Thus through music, narration, 
lighting and pantomime the Chris- 
tian story was told. 

Addressing the vast multitudes, 
sitting in darkness broken only by 
the play of spotlights, Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft: keynoted the significance of 
the great assemblage when he said: 

“We have prayed for the Church 
universal. But now we realize, per- 
haps for the first time, that the wit- 
nesses of Jesus Christ have gone to 
the end of the earth. And we discover 
what is meant by the varieties of 
gifts and the varieties of service of 
which St. Paul speaks. 

Young and Old 

“In our midst tonight there are 
delegates from some of the oldest 
churches of Christendom, but also 
from churches so young that they 
have never before been represented 
in an international and ecumenical 
meeting. 

“Again we have here men and 
women from large and _ influential 
Church bodies as well as others from 
small, struggling Christian commu- 
nities which live under the constant 
pressure of a hostile environment. 
And if we remember that we live in 
a deeply divided world, this fellow- 
ship of Christians from East and 
West and North and South must seem 
a great and glorious thing.” 


Main Theme 


It was a matter of right emphasis 
rather than basic difference that 
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Special Report 1i—World Co 
faced World Council delegates as they 
began all-important discussions on 
“Christ, the Hope of the World.” __ 

Played up in the Chicago press 
was apparently differing views pre- 
sented by two of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of 32 theologians and laymen 
who worked three years to prepare 
the document on the main theme. 

The two theologians—Robert L. 
Calhoun, professor of theology at 
Yale Divinity School, and Professor 
Edmund Schlink, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg—maintain they 
do not hold opposing views on Chris- 
tian Hope. 

“When we think of hope, it is us- 
ually for a better life tomorrow,” 
Prof. Calhoun said. But Prof. Schlink 
declared that when ‘“‘people speak of 
the coming Christ as the Hope of 
the world, they are always speaking 
of the end of the world.” 

Newspapers emphasized these two 
views as the difference in American 
and European way of thinking. But 
Dr. Schlink told a press conference 
he did not see any deep difference in 
his and Prof. Calhoun’s attitudes. 

“Our two speeches did not repre- 
sent American and European thought 
respectively though we do not deny 
that we are theologians out of differ- 
ent continents. .. .” | 

According to Dr. Schlink, the dif- 
ference is over where the emphasis 
should be placed—on hope for now 
or hope at the end of the world. 
There is no conflict over the nature 
of hope. 


Here and Now 

In his address to the Assembly, 
Dr. Schlink was not largely optimisti¢ 
about world affairs but stated his 
doctrine of hope in the language of 
the Bible, of judgment and of crisis. 
He said that “the name of Christ is 
taken in vain if it is used as a slogan 
in this world’s struggle for its own 
preservation.” 

Prof. Calhoun, however, explained 
that in America Christian hope has 
largely centered on life here and now, 
that “its hope has been centered in 
the manifest power of God to over- 
come evil with good here and now, 
and throughout man’s future on 
earth,” adding that, “It does not for- 
get the final judgment nor the life 
everlasting, but its chief confidence 
has been in God‘s grace day by 


” 


Cay ncate | 


Meanwhile, before delegates broke 
up into 15 groups of 50 members each 
to discuss Christian hope, Bishop J. 
E. L. Newbigin of the Church of 
South India also discussed this main 
theme and the document. 


& 


‘ble contributed directly or indirectly 


ia o the writing” of the report, said 
“Bishop Newbigin, for the past two 


N, 


if —bury it; adopt it, with amendment, 
“or send it as is to the churches for 


ity 


' tonsideration. He recommended the 


“f About discussion of this report 
‘yn which the Evanston message will 
_dbrobably be based, Bishop Newbigin 
‘“Wvarned delegates: 

i “We must be more anxious to learn 
‘rom one another’s faith than to re- 

‘ute one another’s errors ... even 

ii faore anxious to listen together to the 
“li Word of God.” And he added: “There 

s no part of our Gospel which more 
wijoneeds to be boldly proclaimed today 
viv@han that which assures us_ that 
.Phrist is Lord of the future.” 
x0 4 Another conflict arose when some 
nw tlelegates argued that the language 
ie +f the document was too theological, 
ytphat it was absurd to write a docu- 
w/ament that had to be interpreted to 
“yaymen. In defense, advisory commit- 
i ee members declared that first they 
fhad to get their theology thought 
») put and written down in terms they 
“hemselves could understand and then 
»yimake it more simple. 
wo. Coming to grips with all this was 
the real work of the assembly in the 
215 small group discussions on the 52- 
Mage document. In five of these 
Beouns running translations were 


“ ¥ziven in German and French for the 
oo 


1 
if! | _ 
oh OM Ms a 


“\and Finland were a common sight. 


benefit of delegates who didn’t un- 
derstand English. 

Some of the world’s leading clergy 
and laymen headed the discussion 
groups, including Charles Malik, 
Lebanese ambassador in the United 
States and a member of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and Pastor Martin 
Niemoller of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, famed for his resist- 
ance to the Nazi regime which kept 
him interned throughout World War 
Tie 

Early reaction from these groups 
gave an idea of what delegates were 
depending on the Evanston meeting 
to produce. 

Asserted a Churchman from Afri- 
ca: So many of our church people 
cannot state their hope. In Kenya 


shown here from Belgium, India... 


there is a hope offered of a return to 
tribalism in the Mau Mau movement, 
and people are caught between terror 
and confusion. ‘‘Cannot we have a 
statement of the Christian hope that 
is meaningful to those working on 
the frontiers of Christendom?” he 
queried. 

Some discussion in various groups 
centered on the tension between the 
two presentations of the theme by 
Dr. Schlink and Prof. Calhoun. A 
number criticized Dr. Schlink’s em- 
phasis on hope in the world to come 
while one delegate thought there was 
a “healthy tension” in the document 
between these two hopes. He said the 
real problem is to clarify the relation 
of ultimate hope to practical hopes 
today. 

A Scandinavian delegate com- 
mented: ‘When I say, ‘Christ is the 
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Colorful delegates like three ... 


hope of my life’, I do not have in 
mind the future. I do not understand 
how the world can understand any- 
thing if we say the hope of the world 
is in the second coming of Christ.’ 

A delegate from the Near East 
nearly broke down as he expressed 
the urgency of stating the Christian 
hope in a clear way for the multi- 
tudes of people who are desperately 
in need of it. ““Why is the Church so 
hopeless?” he exclaimed, “when we 
have a living Christ?” 

It was too early to tell what real 
results were to come out of these dis- 
cussions, but one delegate stated, “I 
have been so deeply impressed by the 
report that I would recommend that 
everyone learn it by heart... .” 


Degrees for Presidents 
Cover Story 


Put squarely before Evanston 
delegates was the challenge that they 
can lead the way to world peace. 

This came from the nation’s num- 
ber one Christian layman, President 
Eisenhower, who after he spoke to an 
audience of some 23,000 on the cam- 
pus of Northwestern University was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws 
degree by university president James 
Roscoe Miller. 

“Today, now, the campaign for a 
just and lasting peace desperately 
needs the lifting and transforming 
power that comes from men and wom- 
en, the world over, responding to 
their highest allegiances and to their 
best motives,” the President said. 


How does this response come 
about? 
“T believe,” the Chief Executive 


continued, ‘‘that you together 
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New WCC presidium and an honorary president (far right). They will hold office until next Assembly. 


with your brethren of other faiths, 
can lead the way. 

“The goal should be nothing short 
of inviting every single person in 
every single country in the world 
who believes in the power of a Su- 
preme Being to join in a mighty, 
simultaneous, intense act of faith. 

“The act of faith might take the 
form of a personal prayer by the 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions 
—delivered simultaneously and fer- 
vently for the devotion, wisdom and 
stamina to work unceasingly for a 
just and lasting peace. 

“Tf this mass dedication launched 
an unending campaign for peace, 
supported consequently by prayer, I 
am certain wondrous results would 
ensue.” 

Shown on the cover is President 
Eisenhower in the foreground (just 
before the made his address) with 
the five outgoing presidents of WCC 
who earlier in the week had been 
awarded honorary Doctor of Sacred 
Theology degrees by Northwestern. 

(L. to r.) Bishop Eivind Berggrav 
of Norway; Pastor Boegner of 
France; Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (who was ill at 
the time of presentation), and Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 

At far left is Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, NCC executive secretary. 
Hidden behind Bishop Berggrav is 
Dr. Willem A. Visser’t Hooft, WCC 
General Secretary at Geneva. Behind 
President Hisenhower is Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry of the United Lutheran 
Church of America, vice-chairman of 
WCC’s Central Committee. Hidden 
behind Bishop Oxnam is Dr. G. K. A. 
Bell, Bishop of Chichester, Central 
Committee chairman, who also re- 
ceived the honorary Doctor of Sacred 
Theology degree. 
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New Post for Bishop Sherrill 


With his election to the six-member 
presidum of the World Council of 
Churches, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill for the third time was placed 
in a position of far-reaching religious 
responsibility. 

Chief executive of his own Church 
and a past president of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the Presiding Bishop now 
is in a position to project his already 
firmly-established influence more im- 
portantly on the world scene. 

His election vindicates his long- 
time position as a champion of ecu- 
menical outlook. 

Though not chosen officially as a 
successor to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, he becomes the only full- 
status Anglican member of the new 
presidium. 

Sharing Anglican representation 
with him, though in an officially inac- 
tive capacity, will be the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, 
who has spent 35 years in the ecu- 
menical movement and is retiring as 
chairman of the World Council’s Cen- 
tral Committee. Dr. Bell has been 
elected an honorary president. 

The shift in Anglican representa- 
tion came largely through a World 
Council rule forbidding a president 
to succeed himself in office. After 
vigorous debate, a motion to discard 
this rule was defeated. 

The new presidium succeeds five 
outgoing presidents (see Cover) and 
a sixth, Miss Sarah Chakko of India, 
who died this Spring. 

The five other incoming presidents, 
as they appear in the above photo 
(besides Bishop Sherrill at extreme 
left) are: 

& Archbishop Michael of New York 
City, Greek Orthodox Archbishop 


with jurisdiction over North and! 
South America. He represents the: 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Eastern } 
Orthodox Churches. 

®&> Mar Thoma Juhanon, Metropoli- - 
tan of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church j 
of Malabar in South India. 

& Bishop Otto Dibelius of the Evan-. 
gelical Union Church of Berlin-Bran- | 
denburg and president of the Ecu- 
menical Church of Germany, a fed-: 
eration of Lutheran, Reformed and 
United Churches. 


& Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri of 
Buenos Aires, Bishop in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Bolivia of the Central 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
of the U. S. 

& The Very Rev. John Baillie, re- 
nowned theologian and principal of 
New College, Edinburgh, represent- 
ing the Church of Scotland. He is a 
Presbyterian. 

(Bishop Bell is on the extreme 
right of the photo.) 

The candidates were nominated 
Aug. 23, and the slate presented was 
accepted intact. There were no nomi- 
nations from the floor. 


Elections, originally scheduled for 
Aug. 24, were delayed for a day when 
Dr. Martin Niemoeller of Germany, 
president of Evangelical Church of 
Hesse-Nassau, presented a motion 
asking the nominating committee “to 
explore the possibility of nominating 
a layman to the presidium.” The mo- 
tion was passed by a vote of 158-146, 
but as no further action resulted and 
no more nominations were submit- 
ted, elections went through as sched- 
uled a day late. The German pastor 
based his motion on “the great em- 
phasis placed on the work of the 
laity.” 
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| While international attention was 
jfocusing on the campus of Northwest- 
'jern University, where the Second As- 
‘ sembly of the World Council of 


) Not that the young adults of St. 
}Matthew’s Church on Prairie Avenue 


vifore the Assembly was scheduled to 
iiya,close—was a red letter day for St. 
«=, Matthew’s youngsters. It was the day 
iwiat they were to head out for Ely, Minn., 
yand their annual canoe trip, actom- 
‘nt panied by their rector, the Rev. Fred- 
ie erick W. Putnam, and his wife. 
The canoe trip, now a standing fea- 
rT | ture at St. Matthew’s, began in the 
ie | /summer of 1948 when Fr. Putnam, 
if who came to the church in the Fall of 

a | 1947 from a chaplaincy to Episcopal 

| y | students at the University of Iowa, 
i 'y took the first group of acolytes to the 
6 north woods. 
“T wanted to become better ac- 
“Y quainted with these boys,” the then 
1 31-year-old rector recalls. “A canoe 
iwi trip seemed a good way.” 

_ It was, in Fr. Putnam’s words, “a 
lk’) tremendous spiritual experience.” 
' Holy Communion was celebrated each 
_ morning under the trees and the boys 
!9 became aware of “‘God’s omnipotence, 

* of the good things, the blessings of 
i this life.” 

of Plan Trip for Girls 
The boys came back and told the 
{0f girls of the parish what good times 

wf they had had, and it wasn’t long be- 
) fore they were clamoring to get in on 
ji the project, too—so a second trip had 
jal to be planned, with the girls and the 
wi. rector’s wife going along. 

, This summer, because of the sched- 
' uling of the Second Assembly and the 
.“) Catholic Congress in Evanston and 
| Chicago, the acolytes’ canoe trip was 
changed to an excursion to Washing- 
) ton in July, but the second trip—for 
+ young adults—took place as planned. 

The acolytes, despite the change in 
plans, had a good time, too. They 
stayed at the College of Preachers, 
“+ attended services at the Washington 

_ Cathedral, saw Congress in action 
and visited Vice President Nixon. 


a“ 


Fr. Putnam and canoeists: 


Deacon With a Deadline 


Bishop Clinton 8. Quin of Texas 
believes in getting things done and 
his clergy and laymen rarely fail to 
answer a challenge. 

After he ordained the Rev. Herbert 
A. Willke a deacon and assigned him 
to the new St. Christopher’s mission 
in the Spring Branch section of Hou- 
ston, he visited the congregation and 
told them that if work was started 
on a church building within two 
weeks he would give $1,000 towards 
aie 

The diocese had bought 11 acres 
with the idea of selling off most of it 
at a profit to help pay for the prop- 
erty. The deacon rolled up his sleeves. 
A bulldozing party was held, with 
churchmen in blue jeans clearing land 
and women serving lunch. This con- 
stituted a start on the $40,000 multi- 
purpose building and the check was 
delivered. 


Centennial in Monterey 


One hundred years ago, the Rt. 
Rey. William Ingraham Kip, first mis- 
sionary Bishop to California, cele- 
brated the Holy Communion in the 
courtroom of the state house, now 
known as Colton Hall, in the seaside 
town of Monterey. It was there that 
early framers of the California con- 
stitution met in 1849-50. 

To commemorate that first service, 
the Rt. Rev. Karl M. Block, present 
Bishop of California, recently offici- 
ated in a colorful ceremony. With him 
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“a tremendous spiritual experience’ 


were Suffragan Bishop Henry H. 
Shires, Mayor Don H. Searle of Mon- 
terey, Brig. Gen. Hugh Cort, Com- 
mandant of the Language School, 
Presidio of Monterey, and Mrs. E. B. 
Peeke, relative of Bishop Kip. 
Congregated at fisherman’s wharf 
were many Monterey townspeople and 
laymen and clergy from nearby com- 
munities. The U. 8S. Army provided a 
color guard during a parade from the 
docks — where Bishop Kip landed 
from the steamer, Sea Bird, on July 
27, 1854— to historic Colton Hall. 


Bishop Kip’s first service was cele- 
brated three days later — July 30. 
That same afternoon he baptized five 
children and confirmed one woman in 
the hall. 


The commemoration was part of 
the diocese’s observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the arrival of the 
Church to the Pacific area. The ob- 
servance was launched earlier with a 
missionary-giving program that in 
one month’s time brought in pledges 
from people all over the diocese of 
more than $630,000 for diocesan mis- 
sionary growth. 


Consecration Dates Set 

The Presiding Bishop has taken 
order for the consecration of two 
bishops: The Rev. Joseph 8S. Minnis 
becomes bishop-coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Colorado, Sept. 29, in St. 
John’s Cathedral, Denver. The Very 
Rev. Albert R. Stuart becomes bishop 
of the Diocese of Georgia, Oct. 20, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Augusta. 


DIOCESAN 


Pennsylvania Need Filled 


By New Conference Center 


An answer to prayer, and a dream 
‘come true. 

That is how most Pennsylvanians 
feel about their new Diocesan Con- 
ference Center, a beautiful 53-acre 
estate on the Philadelphia “Main 
Line,” near Radnor. 

The Main Line estate provides a 
three-story, 30-room manor house; 
two six-room gate houses, a nine-car 
garage and stable, a formal garden 
and pool, and spacious grounds in a 
secluded, rural setting. 

It is a gift to the Pennsylvania dio- 
cese from the late Stanley Griswold 
Flagg and his widow. Flagg was head 
of a large firm manufacturing pipe 
fittings and plumbing supplies. 

The gift came as an ideal solution 
to the most urgent need of the dio- 


ferences in June. For the first time, 
the teen-agers had “a place to call 
their own,” rather than having to 
rent a cottage. 

The formal dedication and the 
placing of a tablet to commemorate 
the Flaggs’ gift was scheduled for 
Sept. 19. A wide use of the Center is 
assured. Before it was even ready for 
guests, it had been reserved by dio- 
cesan and parish groups for nearly 
every week-end a year ahead. 

What this will mean for the spirit- 
ual health of the diocese is beyond 
prediction, even by Bishop Oliver Ale 
Hart, who is the happiest of all about 
the new center. He will meet there 
with seminarians for two days in 
September. A team from the National 
Department of Christian Education 
will be in residence, Sept. 27-Oct. 1, 
for conferences with clergy and 
church school workers. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary will hold a retreat, Oct. 5-6. 

A series of monthly retreats for 
men is being planned by Suffragan 


Outdoor Communion on former Main Line estate, now a diocesan center 


cese, handicapped for years by the 
lack of a conference-retreat center. 

Both the stone house, with spacious 
chestnut-paneled rooms, and the 
stable-garage were readily converted 
and refurnished, institutional-style, 
to accommodate a maximum of 100 
overnight guests. 

A “nest egg”’ of about $40,000 has 
been spent on basic alterations and 
furnishings. A maintenance fund of 
$70,000 is being raised in the diocese 
as part of its “Builders for Christ” 
objective. 

The Center was put to near-capac- 
ity use for two week-long groups of 
75 each for the diocesan youth con- 
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Bishop J. G. Armstrong. In the past, 
being without convenient or econom- 
ical overnight facilities in a conducive 
atmosphere, retreats in the diocese 
have been sporadic and sparsely at- 
tended. 

Now, men can use “The Stable,” 
which has a plain chapel — audito- 
rium, a conference room, and 46 bunk 
beds in what was a hayloft. 

Renovations to put the residence 
into immediate use were made quick- 
ly and efficiently by an expert in the 
business—the Rev. James G. Ludwig, 
III, who gave up a career as one of 
the city’s leading architects two years 
ago to enter the priesthood. 


As resident director, Mr. Ludwig ° 
is in charge of maintenance, reserva- » 
tions, the commissary and a staff of | 
three resident employes. 

Bishop Hart also has named as a 
business administrative committee 
the Rev. Charles H. Long, secretary 
of the diocese; the Rev. P. F. Sturges, 
and Mrs. Charles Myers, president 
of the diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The Board of Advisors consists of | 
Lawrence Saunders, chairman; — 
Townsend Munson, S. Griswold ' 
Flagg, Jr., C. W. Balis, Jr., Ledyard 
Heckscher and Charles H. Woodward, 
all laymen. 


801 Pages 


William Manning Morgan of Gal- 
veston, Tex., has written an 801-page 
book telling the story of his parish, 
Trinity Church. 

To his mother, Jean Scrimgeour 
Morgan, the author says, goes credit 
for first suggesting that he write the 
book—a gigantic task of research, 
editing and writing. His father, 
George Dickinson Morgan, edited | 
early chapters. 

In his story of the activities of 
Trinity’s clergymen, vestrymen and 
other devoted parishioners, Mr. Mor- 
gan pays great tribute to the women, 
saying that they are mainly respon- 
sible for the progress of the parish. 
And in summing up the church’s 113 
years, he writes: 

“Trinity Church . . . has passed 
through wars, panics, epidemics, hur- 
ricanes, and the heights of prosperity 
and the depths of depression. She has 
been swayed and buffeted by false 
philosophies, and the usual human 
tensions, sorrows, and disappoint- 
ments. 

“Often Trinity Church has been a 
mirror reflecting the times, and fre- 
quently, she has seemed to slumber 
in complacency. During all her 
years, however, the clergy and the 
people have demonstrated their faith 
with works, have found in Jesus 
Christ hope with certainty, and 
have practiced charity with under- 
Standing 

The author was born in Galveston 
in 1891 and was graduated from the 
University of Texas. He is a director 
of the First National Bank of Galves- 
ton and an inactive vice-president. 
He was a vestryman at Trinity for 
21 years and four times senior war- 
den. He has served in many other 
parish and diocesan organizations as 
well as civic and charitable groups. 
He was one of the organizers and a 
member of the first board of direc- 
tors of the Galveston Community 
Chest and one of the founders of the 
Boy Scouts of America in that city. 
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) For the first time since it was insti- 
ituted six years ago, the Kirchentag, 
)jannual Church Day rally of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, was held 
‘behind the Iron Curtain—in the Rus- 
sian-controlled East German city of 
Leipzig. 
| In attendance was the Rev. J. L. B. 
\}Williams, Virginia-born minister of 
the American Church in Bonn, whose 
exclusive report to ECnews follows: 


“T have just returned from Leip- 
zig, the historical city of so many 


‘Sebastian Bach. Like the shepherds 
yaewho returned from viewing the 
Sreality of God at Bethlehem, I have 


Reporter Williams: A miracle 


‘© returned glorifying and praising 
} God for all that I have heard and 
6 seen, and in that context one must 
') remember the background of the 
“@ country in which the shepherds 
') lived. Theirs was an occupied coun- 
i) try, as is East Germany today. Cae- 
) sar Augustus was Emperor of Rome 
and his legions policed the provinces. 
ith “My impression of the spiritual 
’ climate of the East Zone began with 
wl the delaying tactics of the Soviet 
» consul at Karlshorst, who, for three 
days after my arrival in Berlin, 
stalled in granting me a visa for 
which application had been made 
weeks ahead. 

“My impression continued with 
' the grayness of the people and build- 
»! ings, the perpetual propaganda 
bombardment via public address 


~ EAST GERMANY 


Behind A Curtain 


system in trains and public squares, 
the ‘Ami Go Home’ signs and other 
proclamations of hate for the West, 
the omnipresent pictures of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin and the 
legions of uniformed Soviet troops 
and Peoples’ Police. 

“T talked to all sorts and condi- 
tions of people in Leipzig—farmers, 
shopkeepers, teachers, clergymen, 
architects and businessmen. Their 
stories were consistently those 
which the shepherds in St. Luke 
might have discussed: farmers, 
whose cows failed to produce enough 
milk, penalized for ‘sabotage’; 
whose crop quotas were not up to 
government requirement, impris- 
oned or simply being sent off some- 
where to an unknown destination. 
One must remember something of 
the tension ... of the fear of the 
shepherds to understand what hap- 
pened at Leipzig. 

“For to me a miracle did happen. 
It happened in the thousands of 
people who came to town—simple 
people, who sold their most valued 
possessions to pay for transporta- 
tion; whole communities, who rode 
in cattle cars; one pastor, who 
brought his entire Gemeinde 
(Church community) and camped 
with them for a week in the rain on 
the edge of the city. 

“Tt rained every day and all night 
of the Kirchentag week. Houses 
leaked and the river rose in base- 
ments, but the people of Leipzig 
made room and took thousands into 
their homes. 

“Tt was a moving sight to see 
people standing in long queus in 
the rain, waiting for their Hintopf 
(cup of barley soup) and singing 
the great Kirchentag hymn, ‘Praise 
to the Lord, the Almighty, the King 
of Creation.’ 

“Tt was moving to see on their 
faces the personification of the Kir- 
chentag theme, ‘Be Joyful in Hope’; 
to see and hear their reactions to 
the Bible study classes attended by 
thousands; to see their joy in view- 
ing for the first time such Christian 
plays as Christopher Fry’s ‘Sleep of 
Prisoners’ and such mission films 
as ‘Station Afrika.’ 

“T attended the mission service, 
where representatives of the 
younger Churches from Madagas- 
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car, India, and Japan, along with 
representatives from the Church of 
England and the Orthodox 
Churches, brought messages. 

“I was tremendously impressed 
with the spirit of the students in 
the East Zone. I had an oppor- 
tunity to address a gathering at a 
student Gemeinde house, and it was 
interesting to hear from students 
of a government which regards 
Bible study groups as political meet- 
ings, to hear of organized thugs 
who harass those who attend Bible 
study groups. 

“Perhaps the thing that im- 
pressed me most was the quiet sense 
of humor expressed by people, who, 
in the face of what almost certainly 
will be reprisals for declaring them- 
selves so boldly, wore their Kirchen- 
tag identification tags defiantly. 

“One outstanding recollection 
was that of attending a mass meet- 
ing of some 100,000 men in the Rus- 
sian pavilion—seeing them, stand- 
ing there under the Moscow win- 
dows and around the statue of Sta- 
lin, singing ‘A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God’ so strongly that it literally 
shook the rafters. 

“T wish you might have experi- 
enced with me the exhilaration of 
the final meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, when the rain for the first 
time in six days stopped and per- 
mitted the people to join in the 
closing outdoor session Auf der 
Rosentaweise, a park in the center 
of Leipzig, to which, much to the 
surprise of all, including the DDR 
(Deutsche Democratic Republic) 
government, a crowd of between 
500,000 and 700,000 people rallied 
to hear the bishops of their Church 
speak to them the words of our 
Christian Faith and its meaning. 

“As we stood to sing ‘Now Thank 
We All Our God,’ the bells of the 
Kirchentag began to peal and the 
bishops, knowing what depths of 
poverty and pressure and persecu- 
tion so many of the faithful must 
suffer as they returned to their 
homes, were caught in the strong 
tide of emotion. Men and women on 
all sides wept openly and un- 
ashamedly for joy in Christ in the 
face of a contrary world. 

““As a shepherd, I must say that 
I believe I saw at Leipzig the Real- 
ity of God: the simplicity of people 
without any buttresses of the world, 
walking by Faith, in Love with one 
another.” 


EDITORI 4& 
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Impressions of Anglic 


=) | DID not see much in the papers about 
the Anglican Congress. Was it worth- 
while? Did it accomplish anything?” In 
some such fashion interested churchmen 
are questioning those privileged to be dele- 
gates to the Congress. There seems to be 
some disappointment because such a no- 
table gathering did not attract more at- 
tention throughout the country and be- 
cause no sensational pronouncements were 
distilled from the deliberations of the 
delegates. 

It is easy to shrug off the importance 
of the Anglican Congress and to compare 
it as TIME magazine did, with “a good 
club on a decorous outing.” It was far from 
so tame and pallid an affair. True, it did 
not get much publicity in the secular press. 
It was overshadowed by the Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches, 
which recently completed its work in 
Evanston. Also, it was not the kind of a 
gathering which makes “good copy.” The 
report of the Congress states, ““We did not 
make theological history nor did we in- 
tend to.” 


Heart Warming Spirit 

Had the Congress been torn by party 
strife and had it broken out in bitter 
debate over, for example, Anglican partici- 
pation in the Ecumenical Movement, or 
over the announced plan to hold a Com- 
munion service in Evanston open to “all 
baptized communicant members of other 
churches,” it would have been given far 
more newspaper space. Dissension among 
Christians never fails to make headlines. 

Seldom has there been such a diverge 
gathering so free of controversy and so 
full of a heart warming spirit of genuine 
Christian love and fellowship. There was 
a surprising and inspiring measure of 
agreement on many matters which were 
expected to stir up strife. This makes 
good news for Anglicans but little news 
for public consumption. 


The Anglican Congress was most won 
while and there were very real accompli 
ments, bearing in mind its limited purpe 
which in the judgment of the delega 
was “to bring together in common wors: 
and prayer representatives of our woz 
wide Communion, to seek God’s guida: 
therein, to establish and strengthen « 
fellowship, and to come to know, a lit 
more deeply, our mind and will under 
call of God.” 

One tremendous accomplishment was ' 
bringing together through magnific: 
planning and leadership of 662 bishc 
priest and laymen, representing the me 
parts of our Communion scattered all o: 
the world. They came from many nati: 
and from every human race. We might : 
that in hospitable Minneapolis the Anglis 
Communion spent ten days getting 
know itself. That alone was no me 
achievement. In general sessions and 
discussion groups information and vie 
were exchanged and insights were gai 
into the opportunities, problems and 
thinking of member Churches. 

Greater understanding came not © 
from mutual acquaintance and discussi 
but also through worship. One strik 
feature of the Congress was the celeb 
tion of the Holy Communion each ¢ 
according to a different use: e.g., 1 
American, the Scottish, the Indian, - 
Canadian, the Japanese, the New Zeala 
the West Indian, the South African ¢ 
the English. 


Drew Communion Closer 

Such experiences helped greatly in m: 
ing one aware that we have a power 
unity in spite of our diversity and tl 
there are strong bonds of history, tradit 
and common worship which hold togetl 
a rather sprawling and loosely knit grc 
of Churches. There was a common, gra 
ful feeling that the Congress in a real w 
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~ Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


a} drawn the various parts of our Com- 
“@nion closer together. The hope was ex- 
“hgssed over and over that the Congress 
‘Gi from now on meet every ten years, 
liffealing how greatly the delegates felt 
‘Gt the Congress had contributed to the 
‘ted of the Anglican Communion. 

tt is impossible to comment on the many 
@l achievements of the Congress in a 
lisited space but there are one or two 
“tters worthy of special attention. 
iii@he delegates faced frankly and in a 
iging and humble spirit the fact that 
lim tre is variety within the unity of our 
‘efmmunion and tension between the Cath- 
di and Protestant traditions. Far from 
ir i g fearful of differences and tension 
i looking on them as divisive factors, 
\eatening our unity, the Congress ex- 
elie \ssed itself as convinced that the Cath- 
4 and Protestant traditions can be and 
\Rvuld be combined with the Anglican 
i munion in a dynamic relationship. It 
»erted that the tension between the two 
ditions “becomes creative when it is 
id in charity.” 


ta 


M0 
st e of the Prayer Book 

a hough several splendid papers were de- 
ered before the Congress, it was sig- 
i ‘icant that tremendous ovations were 
a yen the two papers on “Our Worship” 
in »pared by the Rev. Dr. Massey H. Shep- 
pid and the Rt. Rev. David Colin Dunlop, 
,/an of Lincoln. It was a tribute to the 
sellence of the addresses and it evinced 
deep interest of the delegates in the 
‘ered worship of our Communion. Since 
Book of Common Prayer is such a 
.fverful bond of unity between and within 
f » Anglican Churches, it naturally as- 
med a large place in the thinking and 
he discussions of the Congress. 

jhe hope was expressed that though 
i, piety in forms of worship are legitimate 
jour Communion they should not develop 


nl 


ify 
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to the point of disrupting our unity. Espe- 
cially significant was the emphatic declara- 
tion that loyal obedience to the respective 
Uses of the Churches of our Communion 
is essential to the well being of the Church 
and that unauthorized departures from 
them are hurtful to the Church. It is to be 
hoped that the members of all parties will 
give earnest heed to this admonition. 


Unity of Christendom 

With the importance of the Book of 
Common Prayer looming so greatly in their 
minds, the delegates requested that when 
branches of our Communion revise their 
Books of Common Prayer the other 
branches be informed and consulted with, 
so that all the Churches may the better 
remain in common agreement on the 
essentials of the liturgical heritage of the 
Anglican Communion. It developed that 
few delegates had any idea as to what 
was being done in the various parts of 
the Anglican Communion with regard to 
revising existing Books of Common Prayer. 

The Congress was greatly concerned not 
only with the unity of our own Communion 
but with the unity of Christendom. It was 
cheering to see how interested the repre- 
sentatives were in the subject and to hear 
the Congress call on the branches of the 
Anglican Communion to strengthen their 
support of the Ecumenical Movement and 
to promote common action for the further- 
ing of unity among Christians of different 
Communions in their local areas. 

This second meeting of the Anglican 
Congress was indeed a great moment in 
our history. Results may not be immedi- 
ately apparent, but they will certainly 
show up in time. Our unity was strength- 
ened; our understanding and sympathy 
was deepened; our fellowship was more 
firmly established; and the Congress gave 
thanks that “God saw fit to build a warm 
and lasting comradeship among us.” 


By ALICE V. KNIGHT 
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With it comes a zest for life formerly lacking; a joy that 
cannot be quenched; a desire to shoulder the yoke of Christ 


HE knowledge of the love of God 

is rarely given to man before, in 
despair of himself, he asks for it. In 
response to a crisis, a man may cut 
away the makeshift props which have 
kept him afloat during the calmer, 
periods of his life and will turn for 
help to the unknown—to God. 

Though a man be enmeshed in sin 
and living in darkness, still his long- 
ing cry will be heard and light will 
be given to him. Many people come 
to realize their own inadequacy. They 
are less and less able to contend with 
the problems of their daily life and 
eventually realize that they have lit- 
tle control of events and personalities 
and must develop inner strength to 
meet whatever life may demand. 

To the person who earnestly de- 
sires a revelation of the Truth a di- 
vine guarantee is given that he shall 
receive it. The ordeal of the mind and 
spirit before conversion is many 
times likened to a battle. The soul is 
torn asunder, sometimes for months 
or years, in argument with itself and 
its still unrecognized God. Others are 
not consciously seeking God, but He 
is preparing their hearts. A chance 
conversation, a certain book, beauty 
in a Godly person or in nature may 
effect conversion in a sensitive soul. 
Peculiarly Personal 

Then there are the rare cases of 
especially chosen ones such as St. 
Paul and Joan of Arc, whom God 
calls directly, without human inter- 
vention. But what is the effect of this 
“conversion”’—this turning to God? 

When a person slowly or suddenly 
finds himself to be walking in the 
light, there is no sense of strange- 
ness or unfamiliarity. It appears as 
his own native land which had been 
hitherto obscured. The joyful re- 
sponse is always the same; as the 
man born blind said, ‘“‘Whereas I was 
blind, now I see!”’ To each, his con- 
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version is a peculiarly personal and 
holy awakening. It is truly a new 
birth in which the meaning of the 
familiar Gospel story of Nicodemus 
is completely revealed. The convert 
has been born again ... of the spirit. 

His life is now God-centered and 
he longs for the King of kings to 
manifest Himself in his own impov- 
erished spirit. He sees that all things 
visible and invisible do come from 
God and are going to God: that the 
materials of this world are for his 
use not his accumulation. He mourns 
the years he has wasted in fancying 
himself to be the pivot of the uni- 
verse. He knows now that he is, of 
himself, nothing. 


A Perfect Freedom 

All life takes on meaning and pur- 
pose. There is adventure in each new 
day of living. There is a zest for life 
which formerly was lacking, a joy 
that cannot be quenched, a growth of 
love and compassion embracing all of 
God’s creatures. There is a feeling 
of perfect freedom and at the same 
time a desire to shoulder the yoke 
of Christ. The words of the Bible are 
alive and vibrantly meaningful. 
Church services and Holy Commun- 
ion are as welcome and necessary as 
rainfall on a drought-stricken land. 
All of the past leads to this great 
emergence into the light. 

The Christian religion is a mis- 
sionary religion and each one of its 
professors is a “minister pleni-poten- 
tiary.” However, at the beginning of 
his discipleship, the Christian is like 
any new member of the diplomatic 
corps. He must first learn the policies 
of his own country before represent- 
ing them to the people of another 
land. St. Paul retired to Arabia for 
three years after his conversion to 
prepare for his service to Christ. He 
spent another thirteen years in quiet 
Christian endeavor before starting 


on his great missionary journeys. — 

It is probable that family and 
friends will be aware of the change 
in interest and personality after con-_ 
version, but most of them will not 
understand and will resent super- 
natural explanations and preaching — 
and being given religious books for 
which they have no present inclina- 
tion. There is a compelling desire for 
the new man to talk about his God_ 
and his faith, but all great spiritual 
directors have cautioned against 
superfluous talking—particularly 
with those who do not even care to — 
know the basis for belief. 

It is seldom that anyone is argued 
into Christianity. With St. Paul it is 
well to remember that “the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God for they are foolishness 
unto him.” It is also important to 
realize that the Christian must re- 
ceive service gracefully as well as 
give it. If, in mistaken ardor, he re- 
fuses to let others be of assistance to 
him he is denying them their right to 
experience the joys of giving. 

Will Rule his Heart 
William Temple says, “The way to 
call anyone into fellowship with us 

. is to ask service from them. Of 
course, the request must be prompted 
by a real need.” 

After a while the new Christian 
comes to understand that Christ will 
rule in his heart in whatever circum- 
stances He has placed him; that his 
own particular opportunity for sanc- 
tity lies within himself using the 
materials of his own surroundings. | 
The events of every day life present 
opportunities for Christian love and 
service. Christ taught that a cup of 
cold water given in His name bore a 
blessing. It is not the magnitude of 
the deed which counts, but the 
amount of love with which it is done. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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ree Girls 


AND AN IDEA 


‘Ie 
a 


Trio of talent— 

\(from left) Mrs. Rakestraw, 
‘Mrs. Chaplin and 

Miss Wood 


| A WORD AND PICTURE STORY | 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


Mosr people at one time or another probably want “another chance” 

more than they want new clothes or a steak for dinner. It does no good to have 
things if people aren’t getting along with themselves and each other and solving 
their problems. The Church has always attempted to fill this need, and 

another step in that direction is a new weekly radio series dealing with real 
problems—the kind so typical they may well be yours personally. These problems 
will be discussed objectively, and a solution will be offered, all within 

the framework of the Christian religion. This is what Caroline Rakestraw 

of Atlanta, Ga., had in mind when she planned a new approach in programs aimed 
primarily at women in the home. Helping her bring it to life are 

Peggy Wood, popular star of TV’s “I Remember Mama”, who is also a vice president 
of the Episcopal Actors’ Guild, and Dora Chaplin, well-known author and lecturer. 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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They were sounding board: Mrs. Irwin Hyatt, executive 
board member, and Mrs. Lester Quattlebaum, president, 
both of Atlanta’s diocesan auxiliary, with Mrs, Rakestraw. 


Ward Adams, engineer, at the control board in 
the new Protestant Radio and Television Center 
where Another Chance is being put together 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 

Would women respond? Mrs. Rakestraw, Radio and TV 
Administrator of the Fourth Province Department of Pro- 
motion, queried the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Atlanta. There were plenty of “how-to-do-it” programs for 
women, she said—how to cook, clean, entertain, plant a 
garden or paint a chair—but what about a program telling 
you how to make Christian homes or better family rela- 
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Mrs. Arthur Sherman, WA Executive Secretary at 
“281”: Got quick okay from WA National Board 
and urges full support for Another Chance... 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas Carruthers, head 
of the Fourth Province, holds first 
completed tape-recording of program. 


Life is just one thing after another but everythi 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Bahstot Cfuscopal Church 


CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


THE WOM AES AUXRIARY G 
Nos, Aittesl Me Salton Eewintive Seoreiond 


To the WUAI'S AUXILIARY 
Of ALL the CHURCHES In AyeRiCA 


Ralph Bishop, Fou 
man, pinpoints ras 
this many stations 


tionships? These women were warmly enthusiastic 
first to offer moral support as well as financial. Nex 
sample it were the women of the Diocese of Georgia. T 
thought it great, too, and offered funds. 

Into production went Another Chance, a 13-week se: 
of tape-recorded broadcasts (available after Oct. 1) sa} 
duced by the Fourth Province at the Protestant Ré 
and Television Center in Atlanta, producers also of “' 
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‘haplin spent time in Wilmington, Del., 
621g on her script. She’s also writing a 
“ows general theme as radio series... 


“T would be honored to participate,’ 
her abilities to the new program, considered a real opportunity for the Church 
to reach the nation’s families. She and Mrs. Chaplin begin recording series. 


4S brighter when you have that second chance 


, 


said Peggy Wood when asked to contribute 


Mepartment of Promotion chair- 
,2“The Episcopal Hour.” Twice 
ya to broadcast Another Chance. 


,jfiscopal Hour” with its largest sustaining network of 
Wr continuing religious program. 

, Miss Woods opens each program with a dramatic story 
"44 real life situation. She and Mrs. Chaplin then discuss 
ys “problem” and Mrs. Chaplin closes the 15-minute ses- 
fn with a clear analysis reflecting her deep insight into 
fristian truth. The talents of a beloved stage, screen 
“41 television actress and those of the author of the 
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Don Elliott, active layman and 
top announcer for Station WSB, 
Atlanta, waits cue to bring... 


... Another Chance to your home and 
community with the belief it has Chris- 
tian answers to your problems. 


widely-read Children and Religion are an unbeatable com- 
bination for providing the answers many people seek. 
The series contains such provocative titles as “Who Has 
a Second Chance?” . .. “Who Chose Your Children’s 
Talents?” ... “How Much Can I Drink?” .. . “How Can I 


Get Him Back?”...“Women Are Not Men’... “Using 
God”... “There’s a Policeman at the Door’... ‘Born into 


Two Families.” 


T WAS back in 1936 at the Vir- 

ginia Theological Seminary that 
divinity student James K. Friedrich 
wrote his thesis, in motion picture 
scenario form, about the life of St. 
Paul. 

His interest in the motion picture 
steadily increased. Today he has be- 
come the acknowledged leader in the 
field of religious film production. An 
Episcopal priest, he is president of 
Cathedral Films. In 1954, his peak 
year of activity, Dr. Friedrich is also 
under contract as producer of “Day 
of Triumph” to Century Films, to be 
released this Fall. 

“Day of Triumph” is notable as 
Hollywood’s first motion picture for 
theatrical release in 27 years (since 
DeMille’s “King of Kings”) to em- 
body a full-scale portrayal of Jesus 
Christ. The film is, of course, the first 
to undertake such a portrayal since 
the advent of sound and modern 
color processes. In “Day of Tri- 
umph,” photographed in Eastman 
color and for the wide screen, theater 
audiences will for the first time hear 
and see our Lord depicted in such 
memorable scenes as the sermon on 
the mount, the raising of Lazarus, 
the crucifixion and the resurrection. 
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How did Dr. Friedrich get started 
in the production of religious films? 

Ordained to the priesthood in 1936, 
Dr. Friedrich served in a parish in 
his hometown of Red Wing, Minne- 
sota. He is frank to acknowledge that 
the opportunity to launch his spe- 
cialized kind of ministry came about 
as a result of two somewhat simul- 
taneous circumstances: his aware- 
ness of being called by God to serve 
Him in this way and his inheritance 
of a large sum of money which made 
it possible for Dr. Friedrich to trans- 
late the call into action. The Fried- 
rich family fortune was made in a 
Minnesota wholesale grocery enter- 
prise. Dr. Friedrich invested an in- 
heritance of $100,000 from his fa- 
ther’s estate in the company which 
he founded, Cathedral Films. 

More than fifty completed film pro- 
ductions represent what Dr. Fried- 
rich has been able to accomplish in 
exercising his specialized ministry 
of producing vitally-needed audio- 
visual materials for the Church. 
Cathedral Films’ most important 
current project is its Living Christ 
Series. Individual pictures in the se- 
ries have a running-time of 30 min- 
utes; all are available both in color 


Dr. Friedrich, founder-president of Cathedral 
Films, sees movies and TV projecting Bible 
message to unreached masses 


By MALCOLM BOYD 


and black-and-white photography in 
16mm sound. When completed, this 
series will comprise thirteen or more 
episodes. Already five films have been 
produced and distributed. 

“Holy Night” is the first. “I Be- 
held His Glory,’ second in actual 
production but the last in chrono- 
logical order in this series of epi- 
sodic films in the life of Christ, de- 
picts the trial, crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus. Unlike the other 
films in the series, this picture has a 
running time of 55 minutes. The 
most-honored religious film of 1953, 
it won first prizes in the Boston, 
Cleveland and National Evangelical 
Film Festivals. Next three on the 
production slate were “Escape to 
Egypt,” “Boyhood and Baptism” and 
“Men of the Wilderness,” the latter 
dealing with our Lord’s early min- 
istry. 

The nation’s TV viewers have had 
a chance to see “I Beheld His Glory” 
on practically every video station in 
the U. S. during the past two years 
in Holy Week. The National Council 
of Churches has sponsored the tele- 
casting, with exclusive rights, for the 
period extending from Good Friday 
through Easter for 1953 and 1954. 
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His weekly Sunday School class 
)ontains approximately 750,000 chil- 
tren who see Cathedral films in 


‘:stimates. 
Cathedral Films’ schedule of activ- 


vhich was made by Lutherans, Dr. 
riedrich will continue to emphasize 
ithin the Episcopal Church his con- 
iction that the historical back- 
xround and story of this Church 
eeds to be told on film. He will re- 
Sterate the dynamic power of the 
lm medium and how it can be used 
‘in a telling way by the Episcopal 
hurch. 
Finally, continuing emphasis will 
e placed in Cathedral Films’ produc- 
ion schedule on the seasons of the 
Church Year. Already, Cathedral has 
backlog of films covering Advent, 
hristmas, Epiphany, Pre-Lent, 
ent, Easter and also several of the 
Saints’ Days. 
Sixteen years ago when Dr. Fried- 
rich started Cathedral Films, only 25 
hurches in the U. S. were equipped 
“to show soundfilms. Today it is esti- 
mated that 60,000 churches have film 
projectors. 
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Keeping abreast of the times and 
of new developments, Dr. Friedrich 
sees television looming importantly 
in his plans. 

Even while writing his seminary 
thesis, he saw the vast possibilities 
of encouraging people to read their 
Bibles by dramatizing passages from 
the Bible on the screen. 

“The unchurched masses of Amer- 
ica far exceed the country’s church- 
goers, with the result that the story 
of the Bible and its message are un- 
known to millions of people,” Dr. 
Friedrich states. “Television and 
motion pictures make it possible for 
the first time to present the message 
of the Bible in a potent visual man- 
ner on a mass basis. People will not 
believe in anything they do not un- 
derstand and a great many people 
are not in churches because they 
don’t understand what Christianity 
means. 

Here’s a chance for them to be 
taught. 

“We're getting into television be- 
cause State laws prohibit the teach- 
ing of any religion in the public 
schools and more than fifty percent 
of boys and girls in this country do 
not attend Sunday Schools. TV pre- 
sents an opportunity which the 
Church just cannot afford to over- 
look. Never before in the history of 


Christianity has there been such an 
opportunity to evangelize as is of- 
fered to churches by television.” 

The Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy, 
Bishop of Los Angeles, and the Rev. 
Dr. Earle B. Jewell, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church in Kansas City, 
Mo., represent the Episcopal clergy, 
along with Dr. Friedrich, on the 
Board of Directors of Cathedral 
Films. 

Twice each week in the Cathedral 
Films projection room, converted 
into a chapel on these occasions, Dr. 
Friedrich officiates at religious serv- 
ices. The Prayer Book Office of Morn- 
ing Prayer is used. Guest preachers 
and speaker are frequently invited 
to take part. These have included the 
Rev. Bryan Green of Birmingham, 
England, and the Very Rev. Paul 
Roberts of St. John’s Cathedral in 
Denver. 

The Friedrich family resides in the 
San Fernando Valley, a suburb area 
of Los Angeles not far from the mod- 
ern office building of Cathedral 
Films. Cathedral is located a few 
blocks from Warner Bros. Studios 
and also near the new NBC-TV Stu- 
dio, headquarters for the network’s 
West Coast originations. Dr. Fried- 
rich’s wife, Elaine, a member of 
Cathedral’s board of directors (and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 


Day of Triumph 


Joanne Dru as Mary Magdalene 
(left) receives forgiveness of sins 
from Jesus, portrayed by Robert 
Wilson, who was selected for the 
role in “Day of Triumph’ be- 
cause of his performance in the 
Friedrich picture “I Beheld His 
Glory.” The scene below shows 
Judas (James Griffith) betraying 
his Master to Caiaphas and An- 
nas in the film that will be re- 
leased this Fall. 


Air view, with artist’s touch-up, of Chicago’s West Side Medical Center 


Bishop Bur 


Missionary to Medice 


Bishop Anderson House at Chicago center is proud of successful program 


PIONEERING missionary en- 
terprise has been undertaken by 
the Episcopal Church in the Chicago 
West Side Medical Center, the larg- 
est concentration of hospitals, pro- 
fessional schools and medical re- 
search institutions in the world. 
Only four years old, the Church’s 
program has been so successful that 
plans are being made to develop it 
into a national center concerned with 
religion and the medical sciences. 
A medical center such as Chicago’s 
is unlike other fields where the 


Church is working or should be work- 
ing. It is not like a parish commu- 
nity. It is not like a university cam- 
pus. Traditional techniques are not 
effective in such a situation. New 
ways had to be found to bring the 
Church’s teachings, ministry, and 
sacraments to members of a commu- 
nity who, in large measure, are in- 
different to any form of religion and 
too absorbed in their own immediate 
future to feel any need for it. 

For many years the Church’s work 
in the Chicago west side hospitals 


was limited to calls on patients: 
clergy and deaconesses from the « 
missions staff. There is no str 
parish church in the area, most 
which has been “blighted” for m: 
years. No special effort was made 
reach the students and faculty of 
University of Illinois colleges of m 
icine, dentistry, and pharmacy : 
other institutions in the area. 
In 1941 the Illinois legislature 
proved a Medical Center Act wh 
set aside 305 acres of land for hes 
institutions to cost more than 


\\r (2nd left) talk with doctors 


lence 


i) By CARL WIEGMAN 


jllion dollars. Now there are 1,350 
sdical students, 475 interns and 
w@sidents and 600 graduate physi- 
ans studying in the center. There 
ite almost-700 dental students, well 


- lower right, interne exits through 
or of four-flat building remodeled 
“the Bishop Anderson House. There, 
\ oer left, clergy and physicians at- 
wilnd lecture, and in center photo medt- 
l personnel have lunch room snack. 


over 1,200 nurses, and 300 pharmacy 
students in the district. Three thou- 
sand persons are on the staffs of the 
hospitals and schools. By 1961 the 
area is expected to have 10,000 pro- 
fessional students, nurses, faculty 
members and research workers— 
18,000 permanent residents as well as 


-110,000 non-Roman, non-Jewish hos- 


pital patients. 

Five years ago Richard Young, 
then a student in the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, was asked 
to serve as director of student work 
at the Church of the Epiphany, on 
Chicago’s near west side. His assign- 
ment was to bring Medical Center 
Episcopalians into the parish life. 
He quickly discovered that this was 
an impossible task, that any work, to 
be successful, would have to be based 
at the Medical Center and geared to 
the activities and interests of the 
Center’s residents. 

Mr. Young enlisted the aid of the 
Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, suffragan 
bishop of Chicago, and won the active 
support of a few key Churchmen who 
were distinguished faculty members 
at the University of Illinois. They 
included the late Dr. Herman L. 
Kretschmer, a former president of 


the American Medical Association; 
Dr. Francis E. Senear, head of the 
department of Dermatology at the 
University, and Dr. Leroy H. Sloan, 
now president of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

In 1950 the Episcopal Church 
Council of the Medical Center was 
organized with Dr. Senear as the 
first board president. The Diocese of 
Chicago provided a small appropria- 
tion, other funds were raised, and 
the council rented a four-flat build- 
ing, one of many which eventually 
will be demolished as the Medical 
Center grows. The building was 
called Bishop Anderson House, after 
Charles Palmerston Anderson, once 
Bishop of Chicago and Presiding 
Bishop of the Church. 

Half of the building was sub- 
leased to tenants; the other half was 
converted into a chapel, lounge and 
living quarters for Mr. Young, who 
was appointed director. Much of the 
remodeling work was done by stu- 
dents. The tile floor was laid by an 
orthodontist, an obstetrician, and a 
psychiatrist. Regular services of 
Holy Communion were provided by 
members of the city missions staff 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

Ido alot of arguing with other 
fellows who are critical of the Church. 
One of the things they say is that if 
Christianity is so wonderful, why is 
the world in the state it is in today? 
... What do you think is the best 
thing to tell them? 

Philip R. J. (Calif.) 18 years old 


DEAR PHILIP: 

When somebody asked George 
Bernard Shaw 
that very ques- 
tion, he replied 
that he was un- 
able to say 
whether Christi- 


— WHAT THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION IS ASKING 
With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


They are turning to Christianity for 
the wrong reasons. Ask them this and 
write to me again. 

Even where Christianity has been 
fully accepted, we do not get sudden 
perfection on this earth. A Christian 
isn’t a man who never stumbles, but 
he does know where to look for the 
strength to go on again and do better. 
The Church is a group of forgiven 
sinners. Sometimes I like to call a 
group of Christians “Sinners Anony- 
mous.” 

In any case, 
you cannot meas- 
ure the success 
of Christianity 
by studying sta- 


anity is the an- 
swer to the 
world’s prob- 
‘lems, because the 
world hasn’t 
tried it yet! 

Thats true, 
isn’t it? After nearly 2,000 years, 
Christianity—that is, the real thing 
—has been accepted by comparatively 
few people. The Prayer Book is very 
emphatic about those “who profess 
and call themselves Christians,” and 
asks that they may be “led into the 
way of truth.” You see, Philip, there 
are a great many “nominal Chris- 
tians,” in addition to the unchurched. 
These ‘nominal Christians” may, as 
the Prayer Book says “profess and 
call themselves Christians,” they may 
attend church regularly and be quite 
active in religious organizations, but 
they have never really heard the 
Gospel with their inner ears, and they 
don’t see it as something which, when 
really heard, turns a man’s life upside 
down. Conversion simply means turn- 
ing to God, and that means offering 
Him our intellect, will, affections, our 
whole selves. Our lives are re-di- 
rected, just as traffic is redirected 
after it has been streaming down one 
highway. Can you see how very differ- 
ent this is from the rather conde- 
scending way some of us hand out 
little bits of attention, time, admira- 
tion and perhaps money, as though 
we were doing God a good turn? 

I’d say to your friends, then, that 
Christianity hasn’t been tried on a 
large scale, and next I’d want to know 
what is their measuring stick when 
they talk about “‘success” or “failure” 
in relation to Christianity. Do they 
think of it as a way of getting rid of 
certain social evils, keeping people out 
of prison, and helping them to live 
nice respectable lives? These might be 
some obvious by-products, but those 
who subscribe to the Church in order 
to live in a peaceful neighborhood are 
missing most of the truth about it. 
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One For The Critics 


tistics. God’s plan for man seems to 
be a long-term one, and since only a 
comparative few respond to Him, we 
do not have a chance to know what 
would happen if the majority tried to 
break away from their self-sufficiency 
and let God take over. Where He has, 
however, we can see a new way of 
life, a knowledge and a power un- 
dreamed of before. These people may 
have had many virtues before, but 
now in Christ they have a living 
Lord, and they are able to live fully 
in this world, at the same time know- 
ing that there is a more solid and 
permanent world (the Real World) 
beyond this one. They also know that 
there is an evil power in this world, 
and because they are realistic 
do not expect to achieve every- 
thing here but are content to 


join God’s side in the battle. iA 


Ultimately, through Christ, 
evil will be overcome: In the 
meantime, we must be content 
to see that while God’s army is 
so small, we cannot 
move rapidly. 
Dear Mrs. Chap- 
lin: 

Le TE RDO  @ 
strange prob- 
lem. I have a 
boy friend 1 
like very much. 
We often go out 
together, and I 
think he would 
like to go steady, 
but he doesn’t 
want to be 
pushed into it. He has just gone into 
training camp for the Army and we 
drive over to see him sometimes at 
the weekend. The trouble is his 


Have You A Problem? 


Are you a worrier? Do you have a prob- 
lem—personal, social or religious, that the 
Church can help solve? Send queries to 
Dora Chaplin, c/o Episcopal Churchnews, 
110 N. Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


mother, who keeps telling him how — 
much she likes me, and how much . 
she'd like to have me part of the 
family. I know she will spoil things, 
but how can I keep her quiet? ; 

Peggy S. (Mass.) 19 years old 
DEAR PEGGY: 

I am afraid some mothers do inter- 
fere that way, and you are right to 
resent it. I don’t know how well you | 
know your friend’s mother, but if | 
very well, could you point out to her | 
some time—in a light, perhaps even 
humorous way—that a man likes to 
make his own choice? If she is as 
fond of you as she seems to be, it may 
be possible for you to show her that 
she will merely scare him away if she 
chooses for him! 

Your friend is 
probably trying 
desperately to 
cut these tight 
apron strings, 
and if he cannot 
even choose his own girl-friends, and 
finally his own wife, he will feel he is 
still being a baby. 

THE MAIL BAG 

Our thanks to the Rev. J. C., North 
Carolina, who very kindly wrote in 
relation to the answer on page 34 of _ 
ECnews, Aug. 8, in which we said 
the King James version of the Bible 
is read in our Church. “I am indeed 
grateful to you for your contribution 
to the Church through ECnews. How- | 
ever, in your recent issue concerning 
the use of the Bible in worship, I 
refer you to Canon 20 of the ‘Consti- 
tutions and Canons for the govern- 
ment of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,’ and to say that the Revised 
Standard Version of the 
Bible is also authorized 
for use by the Church.” 

(For facts on the 
launching of a new radio 
series beamed at the 
woman in the home, in 
which Dora Chaplin will 
play a leading role, read 
the article 
“Three Girls and 
an Idea,” on page 
23. The series, 
which will be 
available to ra- 
dio stations in 
the nation after 
Oct. 1, will touch 
on such subjects 
as “Do Our Chil- 
dren Crave for 
Discipline?”, 
“They Are Such 
a Perfect Family” and “Let’s Keep 
Them Young.” Accent is on the calm 
but compassionate discussion of 
everyday problems.) END 
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[ BOOK REVIEWS "| 
No Hidden Allusions 


By EDMUND FULLER 


FEW weeks ago the book review 
media were dominated by lengthy 
articles about the new book by Wil- 
liam Faulkner, one of our country’s 
most honored and honorable writers. 


There has been no novel since the 


second of Alan Paton’s which makes 
so great a demand on the attention of 
the Christian reader. This one is far 


more difficult than the Paton books, 
which does not mean that it is any 
ig better. 


> A Fable. By William Faulkner. 
Random House. 437 pp. $4.75. 
There is no doubt that A Fable is 
tough reading. Faulkner can write 
as simple and direct a prose as any 


Faulkner: his magnum opus? 


man, if he wishes. Possibly when he 


works in his deepest vein he cannot 


' do so, but there is no evident reason 


why. I have never understood the 


| necessity for the tortured, bewilder- 


ing, semi-coherent mazes of Faulk- 
ner’s style. He excells as an artist in 
spite of it—I cannot believe because 
of it, and cannot concur in any criti- 
cal opinion that makes of this stylis- 
tic torment a virtue. The fact re- 
mains that the readers and judges of 
the world, not just of the nation, re- 
spond to and honor what this re- 
markable man offers. He has there- 
fore succeeded in putting the burden 
of proof upon us. If you would evalu- 
ate the literature of your time, you 
must read Faulkner; and if you must 


read Faulkner, then you must read 
A Fable which may be his magnum 
opus. 

Surely you know already that the 
book is modelled upon the Passion 
of Christ, and that the motif of the 
Cross is further impressed upon its 
jacket, binding and typography. 
There is no case here of hidden 
Christ allusions: this is a club. Sum- 
mation is necessary before comment 
can begin. 

In 1918 a regiment of French 
troops mutinies—refuses to leave the 
trenches for an attack, bringing the 
machinery of war grinding to a tem- 
porary stop. The leaders of this peace 
demonstration are a corporal (who 
had been born in a manger far away) 
and twelve followers, one of whom 
betrays him. All are arrested and 
taken to the headquarters of the Su- 
preme Command. Three women, a 
Mary, Martha, and Magdalen, follow 
him. After a last supper with his dis- 
ciples (during which a Peter denies 
him, later to return) there follows 
a strange Gethsemane. This is on a 
hilltop fortress with the Supreme 
Commander, himself, who is the ac- 
tual father of the corporal. Their in- 
terview is both Gethsemane and the 
temptation in the wilderness. Com- 
bining story-level and allegory, the 
old man is at once the corporal’s 
earthly father, God the Father, and 
Satan—at once beseeching him not 
to persist to the Cross, tempting him 
not to, and knowing that he will. 

The corporal is executed between 
two thieves, gaining even a crown of 
barbed-wire thorns. His body is 
taken away by his womenfolk, and 
disappears, aS war Sweeps over his 
burial place a St. Mihiel. 

There are perplexing details that 
lie outside the parallel pattern. One 
of these is the Judas-like suicide of a 
priest, who has been a final emissary 
from the father, and kills himself by 
a spear in the side, praying for for- 
giveness. Another is the death of a 
division commander, obscurely linked 
to the corporal’s decision. Another is 
the unknown finding of the corporal’s 
body by some drunken guttersnipes 
who have been sent to get an un- 
identified French corpse, to be the 
Unknown Soldier of France. Another 
is Judas, attempting to give his 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Helpful 
books from 


WTI I 


eabury Press 


Men and 


Women 


By GILBERT RUSSELL 


PROBES the best available 
brief statement of the meaning 
of sex and marriage from the point 
of view of a Christian.”—the Rev. 
W. Norman Pittenger. Excellent 
for pre-marital counseling —a well- 
known doctor and clergyman gives 
a sound, over-all view of the prob- 
lems of love. The author traces the 
patterns of human experience from 
the self upward and outward to soci- 
ety, dealing with the factors essen- 
tial to happy, healthy marriage and 
family life. $1.50 


Early 


Christianity 


THE PURPOSE OF ACTS AND OTHER 
PAPERS BY BURTON SCOTT EASTON 


Edited by FREDERICK C. GRANT 


BRILLIANT new treatment of 

some of the best writings of one 
of the world’s greatest New Testa- 
ment scholars. Every intelligent lay- 
man, every clergyman will welcome 
this excellent interpretation of an 
important part of the Bible; and 
they will welcome this clear expla- 
nation of the Church in its earliest 
days. $3.50 


Catholicism 


HUMANIST AND 
DEMOCRATIC 
By ROBERT WOODIFIELD 


HE place of the “all-embrac- 
ing’ Church in life today —a 
liberal viewpoint presented as a 
reply to those who rigidly hold that 
there is an unbridgable gulf be- 
tween God and man. It places in 
bold relief the universality, liberal- 
ity, and deep humanism of the 
Christian faith, while fully accept- 
ing the basic dogmas, sacraments, 
and orders of historic Catholicism. 
$2.00 


THE 


At your bookstore 
GREENWICH, 


CONNECTICUT 


hg 


Se 
Chap somes 


C7 > 


new fall books 
from ABINGDON PRESS 


Biographian 
Preaching 


CREED OF OUR HOPE 
MERRILL R. ABBEY 


What it means to believe in God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
the “holy catholic” church, and immortality. Each of the eight chapters 
examines a phrase of the Apostles’ Creed, and brings out its meaning and 
its application to our lives today. PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7. $1.75 


BIOGRAPHICAL PREACHING FOR TODAY 
ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


Preach biographical sermons, says Dr. Blackwood, if you’re look- 
ing for sermons particularly suited to the needs of our day—that have 
wide popular appeal—that are relatively simple to prepare. In this new 
book he tells how famous preachers of the past have used the biograph- 
ical method, and he shows preachers of today how they can use it. 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 14. $3 


STEWARDSHIP STUDIES 
ROY L. SMITH 


237 one-page studies based upon the important stewardship texts 
in the Bible, particularly those that deal with stewardship in the eco- 
nomic sense. The interpretations give a thorough discussion of steward- 
ship principles and their application to life today, a clearer understand- 
ing of the meaning of the tithe, and a great deal of fresh insight into 
the Bible itself. PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7. $2.75 


MEN OF THE HIGH CALLING 
CHARLES NEIDER, Editor 


i il ni in i ts i i 


14 stories about ministers, priests, and rabbis—an anthology from 
the world’s great fiction. ‘Told by Stephen Vincent Benét, Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, G. K. Chesterton, Tolstoy, Sholom Aleichem, Hawthorne, Ian Mac- 
laren, Franz Werfel, J. M. Barrie, and others, the stories make fascinating 
reading—and often teach lessons of humility, understanding, and cour- 
age. PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7. $3.50 


At All. BOORStO‘ ES. “seemeewmeeteneeeinemace age 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THe INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


nnn \ 
RECOMMENDED READING 


A Fable. William Faulkner. Random 
House. $4.75. 4 : 
The Man in the Thick Lead Suit. Daniel 
Lang. Oxford. $3.50. 

Through Malan’s Africa. Robert St. 
John. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Medieval Essays. Christopher Dawson, 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

The Darkness. Evan John. Putnam, — 


$3.50. s 3 

Flight. Evelyn Eaton. Bobbs-Merrill. — 
3.00. ; 

ee Under the Rainbow. Aloysius 
Roche. Sheed & Ward. $2.75. 

Love, Power, and Justice. Paul Tillich. 
Oxford. $2.50. 

Dante: Hell. Tr. & Ed. by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Penguin. 65¢. 

The Confidential Clerk. T. S. Eliot. Har- 
court. $3.00. 


thirty pieces of silver to the cor- 
poral’s womenfolk. The final one is 
the maimed runner, who denounces 
the Marshal, at the old man’s funeral, 
after the war, in whom is hinted an- 
other sort of incarnation. 

On one level the book is an anti- 
war tract, rather old-fashioned and 
philosophically inadequate, in its im- 
mediate-post-World War One mode 
of protest. It recalls Irwin Shaw’s 
Bury the Dead. Beyond this, it is an 
agonizing meditation upon man, his 
nature, and his destiny. 

Faulkner’s theology, one can even 
say his Christology, certainly is un- 
orthodox. It is sufficiently obscure 
to be hard to formulate. I surely will 
not pretend to grasp all of Faulk- 
ner’s thought in one reading of this 
difficult book. It is cryptic, as all 
mysteries must be. So is Dostoyev- 
sky’s “Grand Inquisitor” to which A 
Fable is most similar of any other 
modern writing. I’m not sure that 
even Faulkner knows wholly what he 
means—the artist does not always. 

One stumbling block is the one al- 
ways present in imitations of Christ. 
Dostoyevsky avoided it by making 
the Grand Inquisitor’s encounter be 
with very Christ, Himself. Otherwise, 
the theological implications of the 
Christ-parallel remain forever un- 
solvable except on the premise of the 
humanist Jesus. If Jesus was a 
“Christlike’” man, then there can be 
other Christlike men, another Jesus, 
and yet another, in a pattern that 
could repeat itself indefinitely. But 
if Jesus was Christ, the Christ of 
catholic creed, then no saintly man’s 
Imitation of Christ, spiritually noble 
as he may be, can be other than alle- 
gorically confusing, for the terms of 
The Incarnation, by definition, are 
not duplicable. 

I think—but I do not surely know 
—that Faulkner’s theology is essen- — 
tially humanistic, and that his alle- 
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“© A completely new 
_ translation 
© A careful chronology 
‘/e An interpretation of 
9 the prophet, his times, 
8 and his message 


Is 


# Original scholarship, combined with the 
bifindings of scholars across the ages, make 
a this new study of Jeremiah an important 


6 book for all Bible students. $4.75 


Also by Dr. Leslie... 
THE PSALMS 


i) 2 “An exceptionally rewarding new trans- 
il lation, interpretation, and commentary. 
iy)... Detailed exposition, . . . inspirational 
jj for personal Bible study.”—Religious Book 
, i) Club. $5 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


|BOOKS 
| 


‘| WE PAY tue postacE 


anywhere in the world! 


reviewed in this magazine (or any 
other current books) supplied by re- 
turn mail. 


iy 
i Catalogue on request 


‘THE BOOKMAILE 


Box 101 
New York 16, 


Write to Our Advertisers 
they like to 
hear from you! 


gory is tragic within the frame of 
the humanistic “tragic sense of life.” 
I think it is reverential, stoical, but I 
think it is that intangible known as 
“the spirit of man” that is vener- 
ated. It is on the question of the 
divine in man, the God-in-Man, that 
the possible overlapping of conflict- 
ing ideas in his spiritual quest and 
confusion—rather than a conscious 
theological premise—may enter into 
his picture. For that matter, I see 
no reason why Faulkner is obligated 
to have a theology. He is an artist 
who here says to us profound and 
searching things about the actual 
character of man and the possible 
nature of God. These we take grate- 
fully and relate to our own theology 
as may be necessary. 

It is difficult to pin down Faulk- 
ner’s concepts by quotations. Some 
tend to cancel each other out. The 
Commander-in-Chief plays a godlike 
role, but then the priest says of him: 
“The man you imply for all his rank 
and power, can only take it from you. 
Your life was never his to give you 
because for all his stars and braid 
he too is just one more pinch of rot- 
ten and ephemeral dust before God.” 

The same priest cautions the cor- 
poral, “Beware Whom you mock by 
reading your own mortal’s pride into 
Him Who died two thousand years 
ago in the affirmation that man shall 
never never never, need never never 
never, hold suzerainty over another’s 
life and death. . .” Yet a few lines 
later, he says that pagan Rome con- 
verted the world because “furious 
and intractable dreamers had been 
bringing that same dream out of 
Asia Minor for three hundred years 
until at last one found a caesar 
foolish enough to crucify him.” 

The old general says of man (and 
I think Faulkner agrees) ‘Oh yes, 
he will survive . . . because he has 
that in him which will endure .. . 
because already the next star in the 
blue immensity of space will be al- 
ready clamorous with the uproar of 
his debarkation, his puny and inex- 
haustible voice still talking, still 
planning; and there too after the last 
ding dong of doom has rung and died 
there will still be one sound more: 
his voice, planning still to build some- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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thing higher and faster and louder 
than ever before . I don’t fear 
man. I do better: I respect him and 
admire him. And pride: I am ten 
times prouder of that immorality 
which he does possess than ever he 
of that heavenly one of his delusion.” 
This is the true voice of Lewis’ Pro- 
fessor Weston, in Out of the Silent 
Planet. 

There are tones of Shaw in the 
cry that man must endure “at least 
until he himself invents, evolves, pro- 
duces a better tool than he to sub- 
stitute for himself.” 

Then: “Evil is a part of man, evil 
and sin and cowardice, the same as 
repentance and being brave. You got 
to believe in all of them, or believe 
in none of them.” 


Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
fy} RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
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And in the superb flashback se- 
quence of the stolen, crippled race- 
horse, we find a deputy “thinking 
how it was no wonder that man had 
never been able to solve the problems 
of his span upon earth, since he has 
taken no steps whatever to educate 
himself, not in how to manage his 
lusts and follies; they harm him only 
in sporadic, almost individual in- 
stances; but in how to cope with his 
own blind mass and weight.” 

All in all, A Fable is a majestic, 
darkly eloquent, confused mass, bare- 
ly coherent sometimes, but with flares 
and flickers of undoubted greatness. 
It is a greater thing than a perfect, 
little work. But I do not know that 
it is a great work. I do not under- 
stand it well enough. END 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
or their Anglican Church. 

We rejoice in the large number 
of successful marriages, so many of | 
which are founded in Christian com- - 
mitment. Nevertheless the number of { 
homes broken through divorce em- - 
phasizes the serious responsibility ; 
of the Church for pastoral counsel. ; 
ling in preparation for marriage and | 
parenthood; and the clergy should re- . 
ceive adequate training to this end | 
Where homes have in fact been: 
broken, the Church must recognize : 
and maintain its pastoral work in} 
the ministry of forgiveness. When } 
children for one reason or another ° 
have lost the security of the home, , 
every effort must be made to provide : 
them with the love and understand- - 
ing which they need. In strengthen- - 
ing the life of the home and in aiding : 
those who are faced with difficulties | 
of any kind, there are tasks in which | 
clergy, trained lay workers and all | 
who are happily married can and 
should share. 

The Church is both a family and a 
community of families. Therefore in 
the organization of the Parish, while 
we should minister to groups of spe- 
cial age or sex, we should avoid activi- 
ties which might disrupt family 
unity, and should give full opportu- 
nity for families to join together in 
the life and worship of the Church. 

Similarly, members of the Church 
should use their influence to see that 
the State respects and encourages the 
life of the family, and does nothing 
to override the proper responsibilities 
of parents and children in the home. 

In order to uphold the solidarity 
of the Christian family, the Church 
needs to maintain its traditional in- 
sistence on Christian education in 
schools and colleges. Where, in the 
general secularization of education, 
the Church still has educational insti- 
tutions these should be carefully pre- 
served; at the same time the Church 
must seek more effective means for 
Christian teaching within the edu- 
cational institutions of the State. 

Since one function of Christian 
education is to ensure that there shall 
not be wanting a supply of fit per- 
sons to serve God faithfully in Church 
and State, and since in every area of 
the Anglican Communion such per- 
sons are needed in ever greater num- 
bers, it is the duty of clergy and 
laity, parents and teachers, to ensure 
that young people are confronted 
with the challenge of Christ as the 
Lord of all life and taught to regard 
their life work in terms of divine 
vocation, whether that vocation leads 
to secular occupation or to the Sacred 
Ministry of the Church. 

The sanctity, the health and the 
well-being of the family is seriously 
threatened by inadequate housing 
conditions, which both cause strain in 
family relations and militate against 
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: SONAL 
AT 
"i he proper increase of the family. 
|We therefore call on Christian people 

1 everywhere to rouse the social con- 
ie science in bringing influence to bear 
‘jon public and private enterprise to 
‘jsupply adequate housing in every 
,sgarea where it is needed. 


t 
ai 


wo} Race Relations 
Recognizing our common member- 


( ‘ship in the family of God, we express 
our shame and grief over the ten- 


yi discrimination, to work in each land 
>for justice in racial relations, and to 


tit’) In the providence of God the State 

i) is necessary to defend the community 
0} from chaos, and the Church must 
© bear witness to this fact. There is 
+ laid upon Christian people the duty to 
* accept their political responsibility 
7 by taking full part in the life of the 
% State. This responsibility may be 
manifested in a number of ways: by 
_participation in government, local 
1 and national; by exercising Christian 
5 vocations in the State and voluntary 
) welfare services; by creating a Chris- 
) tian public opinion; by teaching the 
® social implications of Christian doc- 
1 trine; by supporting in prayer and 
) fellowship and action those whose 
.8 security or livelihood is threatened by 
9 their loyal stand for Christian prin- 
ciples. 

Nevertheless, when the State denies 
i, or rejects the sovereignty of God, its 
“i power becomes a menace to God’s 
“) order and it then becomes the duty 
‘), of the Church to affirm the rule of 
“* God. We deny that the individual ex- 
ists for the State, but assert that one 
of the principal ends of the State is 
the development of personality, which 
requires man’s freedom under God. 
Therefore in the contemporary world 
we make two affirmations: 

(a) We believe that God has cre- 
ated the power of the atom for the 
furtherance of His purposes. There- 
fore it is the duty of the Christian 
'* citizen to do his utmost in prayer 
and influence, to the end that the 
nations of the world use nuclear en- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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CHOOSING A COLLEGE 


Early in high school, the future college student 


by these criteria: 


Recognition and standing 

Christian emphasis 

Proportion of faculty to students 
Faculty degrees 

Amount of endowment per student 
Library and laboratory facilities 
Social and cultural opportunities 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


CLERGY AND LAY PEOPLE 


Have you your copies of these widely heralded 
Studies by the Liturgical Commission looking 
toward revision of The Book of Common Prayer? 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 
THE LITURGICAL LECTIONARY 


THE ORDER OF MINISTRATION 
@ GDM EB iS | Ol GW ae ea ee ene barney eee ina Me aa tryst $ .50 


(more in preparation) 


Send your order and check to 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishing affiliate of The Church Pension 
Fund and source of Prayer Books and Hymnals 


for the churches. : 


20 Exchange Place New York City 5 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 


23-15 38th Ave., 


Ossit now has two factories 
to meet increased 
demand for their 
church 


sp Write for brochure EC 
sit CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


JANESVILLE, WIS., © BLUEFIELD, VA, 


factory at Lawrenceville, 
Va. Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory. Free Catalog. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Wa. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


should send for catalogues and begin to evaluate colleges 


DECATUR, GA. 
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NORTH EAST 


THE FORMAN $s scuoots 
FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cothedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through TOth grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagare Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 

information address Box ‘B” 
Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 


Truztees 


Broad activities program. Small 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


St. Marp’s School 
Meunat St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratery and General Courses. Music, Art, 
ramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPBRIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank B. Leeming. 
Headmaster. 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
1900 


preparatory 
Somerset Hills 40 miles 
from New York. Small classes, supervised 
study, all athletics, work program. Scouting, 
music, rifle, camera clubs. Boarding and day 
students. 
THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


ADVERTISING is a sharp tool. 
Use it skillfully, and you will 
CUT SALES COSTS! 


Episcopal college 


school, 
7-12. Located in 


grades 
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ergy only for God’s peaceful and cre- 
ative purposes. 

(b) We affirm the statement of the 
Lambeth Conference, 1948, that while 
a State must take the precautions it 
regards as necessary to protect good 
order and peace from all subversive 
movements, it is the special duty of 
the Church to oppose the challenge 
of the Marxian theory of Commu- 
nism by sound teaching and the ex- 
ample of a better way, and the Church, 
at all times, in all places should be a 
fearless witness against political, 
social and economic injustice. 


Statement “Our Work’”’ 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 

Vocation ; 

Our service of Christ and our wit- 
ness to Him will be fulfilled in a 
variety of vocations: 

(a) Through all the dioceses of 
our Communion more men are needed 
for the ministry of the Church. The 
claim of the Sacred Ministry should 
be presented by every means to both 
older and younger people. It is urgent 
that in every land there should be a 
strong and well-trained indigenous 


HAAN 


Candidates for the ministry nee@ 
a living personal conviction, a thor- 
ough grounding in the Christian tra- 
dition and far more realistic under- 
standing of what is involved in mak- 


ing the Christian message intelligible - 


and relevant. 


(b) Men and women are needed > 
for various forms of Christian serv=§ 
ice, both full-time and part-time, in 
the work of the Church itself. Such | 


vocations include that to the Re- 
ligious Life, the work of readers and | 
catechists, and of doctors nurses, so- 
cial workers and teachers in the in- 
stitutions of the Church. In order 
that the clergy may be freer for 
their life of prayer, teaching and 
pastoral care, the laity should be 
granted and should take increased 
responsibility for the finance and ad- 
ministration, but they must also 
share with the clergy in the work of 
witness. 


MISSIONARY TO MEDICAL SCIENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

and Director Young organized a pro- 
gram of social and educational activ- 
ities. 

But he found that the best places 
to make friends with non-Churchmen 
were outside the house—in the hos- 
pitals, at the University Union build- 
ing lounge, at the fraternity houses. 
He made himself available when the 
students had free time, which often 
was late at night. 

Soon Mr. Young was one of the 
best known men on the campus. His 
name was put on the page system at 
the University Research hospital and 
“Calling Mr. Dick Young” became a 
familiar sound in the hospital corri- 
dors. He did not try to force religion 
on anybody, but he soon found that 
many were interested in theological 
questions. Occasionally a student con- 
fronted by a moral problem sought 
his counsel. One young doctor and his 
wife were reconciled and the doctor’s 
career was saved. Another boy, in- 
volved in a tragic automobile acci- 
dent, was helped through police and 
court difficulties. 

Whenever Mr. Young had time, he 
called on hospital patients. In this 
way he discovered a number of lapsed 
Episcopalians and not only brought 
them back to the Church but made 
firm friends for Bishop Anderson 
House. Mr. Young computes that he 
has made 7,603 calls, held 1,629 in- 
terviews in 1953. 

From the beginning of Bishop An- 


derson House, a group of devoted 
Churchmen has provided enthusiastic 
support. The Rev. Herbert Koepp 
Baker, Ph.D., a priest of the Church 
who is director of the cleft palate 
center at the University of Illinois, 
conducted Sunday services in the 
chapel. The Women’s Board, largely 
composed of doctor’s wives, saw to 
it that the house was attractively 
furnished. 

Faculty members helped organize 
an annual St. Luke’s day dinner, 
which in each of the last three years 
has been attended by 300 to 400 med- 
ical men and women. At these din- 
ners, held in a downtown hotel, and 
at other meetings in Bishop Ander- 
son House the speakers have been 
noted for their contributions in the 
fields of religion, education, or sci- 
ence. 

Among the speakers have been the 
Rey. William G. Pollard, director of 
the Institute of Nuclear Studies at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Dr. Edward Mc- 
Crady, vice chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the South; Dr. Franklin Mur- 
phy, chancellor of the University of 
Kansas; Dr. J. V. Langmead Casser- 
ley, professor of dogmatic theology 
at General Theological Seminary; the 
Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean of the 
New York Cathedral; Dr. Wilber 
Katz, former dean of the University 
of Chicago Law School; the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Nes, professor of homiletics 
at Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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‘ )D, A, Kuewumi of Kano, Nigeria, West Africa, 
OU . 

ah about an African woman who “reluctantly’’ be- 
wh 


\ came a Christian. 


i VV OfSHIPPERS in St. Mary’s 


Church, Ondo, Nigeria, West 


| Africa, often remember the figure 
‘\of Madam Lydia Olawiya, sitting in 
“) the front pew close by the choir stall. 
1) She was ever the first to arrive with 
her two grandsons, never missing a 


‘service except on two rare occasions 


when her health did not permit. 
Originally, she was a worshipper 


, ‘of Sango, the Yoruba god of thun- 


veal 


| the 
i gods and worship the only true God. 


‘ der. Then came the Christian mis- 


isionaries in the 1890’s, calling on 
people to abandon their age-old 


/ Success was naturally slow among 


‘.a people who for generations had 


) implicit faith in their many gods. 
Even to this day, these geds still 


“have a place in the hearts of thou- 
‘ij sands of natives. Sango, the god of 
‘ithunder; is feared for his destruc- 


jrainy season. Western scientists 


/§ may be able to explain the cold facts 
wi about the cause of thunder but to 


/ the untutored minds of the African, 


‘it is something to be worshipped 


‘) with awe. 


Madam Olawiya reluctantly 


From the day of her conversion till 
6 her death in August, 1941, she kept 
Sher Christian vow never to bow 

down to any other god but the Al- 


i | mighty God. 


This good woman’s records of at- 


a tendance at class meetings, Sunday 
yy-8 Services, prayer meetings, etc., were 


unbeatable. She took her religion 
seriously. Like most Africans, she 


} had a keen retentive memory which 


enabled her to recite without diffi- 
culty, the Lord’s Prayer, the Chris- 
tian Creed, and the Ten Command- 


| ments in her native tongue. 


Every Sunday, Madam Olawiya, 
tall and erect, modestly dressed, was 
| almost always the first to be in her 


TO 


Betsy Tupman 


ee") WOMAN'S CORNER | 
_A Trusting Heart 


hit The Church today is more than ever aware of 
a the great need to get the Christian message to 


seat. Why? The minister 
who baptized her had 
warned: “Never go late to 
church because a wor- 
shipper who arrives after 
the reading of the general 
confession and absolution 


of a divine service.” 

As the organist of St. 
Mary’s Church from 1938- 
1941, I arrived a little earlier one 
Sunday to go over a somewhat diffi- 
cult piece when Madam Olawiya 
came in attended by her two grand- 
sons, Sam and Tew. I noticed she 
was holding her old leather-bound 
combined prayer and hymn book. It 
was given to her as a special souve- 
nir of her conversion by a pastor 
who had since died. He had assured 
her it was the best means of keeping 
close to God next to the Bible. With 
a trusting heart and an unquestion- 
ing faith, therefore, Madam Ola- 
wiya never failed to take the book 
along as an inseparable companion. 
During divine services, she would 
press it close to her heart because 
she could not read. 

A little before the service started 
that Sunday morning, I noticed 
Madam Olawiya in a most perturbed 
mood entirely foreign to her. I ap- 
proached her and quietly asked 
what could cause her so much pain. 
In a much agitated whisper she re- 
plied, “O, it’s Tew! It’s Tew! He 
helped me with the bag to church 
and lost my penny collection!” I 
slipped a penny into her hand. She 
looked me full in the face as if she 
would pour all her heart out in a 
flood of blessings. 

After the service, I found Madam 
Olawiya patiently waiting for me in 
front of the church. ‘‘My son,” she 
began with affected ecstasy, “if only 
you could know what you’ve done for 
me today.” “It’s nothing, Ma’am,” 
I interrupted. . . . But she went 
on, “when I was baptised years ago, 
perhaps before you were born, the 
pastor ... impressed upon us that 
those who came to church empty- 
handed would go home empty- 
handed. ... I never missed dropping 
something into the plate every Sun- 
day. God bless you!” 

Madam Olawiya typified that age 
when people had absolute faith in 
God and the Church. 
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shares not in the blessings | 


Schools 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well-qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 eee of age, Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent, Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
January. For information write: Director of WNurs- 
ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL <@ 
ST. GEORGE, VA. 
A Christian School for boys and girls. 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles from 
Charlottesville. Grades one through 12. 
Pre-school and convalescent department. 
Tuition and board $60 to $75 per month. 
Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


For girls. vay accred- 
: ited Junior College and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Kco- 
» Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate $895. ee 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 120, Bristol, Va. 


Virginia Intermont 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, i 
Home Economics Education, B.S. 
major in Elementary Education, B. 8S. Degree in 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 
tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 


Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
cation in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 
pital. 


HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


Schools 


SOUTH 


Voorhess School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege. High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


For Catalog address: Box EC 


Northwestern Military and Naval 

couse prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 
Academy { to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. 
class 10. Wireproot. puildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres 
on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. The See James 
Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, S.T.B., 500 So. L. Shore 
Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


WEST-NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


The Brown Schools [°",exceptional chil, 


school for tiny tots thru teens with educational and 
emotional problems. Companionship and understanding. 
Seven separate residence centers. Daily pevereiaton by a 
eee hy ak de Full time Psychologist. 

t P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008E, Austin, Texas 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 


Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 
—Music. 

For information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 
Pres, 


Today’s Training for Tomorrow’s Opportu- 
nities. 
8 


PRODUCTIVE advertising 
consists of truth, 
repetition 
and a medium of high 
reader-interest . . . 


TRY ECnews! 
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inary; Dr. Eliseo Vivas, professor of 
moral philosophy at Northwestern 
University, and Dr. Percival Bailey, 
professor of neurology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

As Bishop Anderson House 
thrived, more space was needed for 
its activities. The house then took 
possession of the entire four flat 
building. Walls were knocked out 
and most of one downstairs flat be- 
came a new chapel. The former chapel 
became a spacious lounge and a com- 
fortable library was provided. 

Plans for the future are extensive. 
A first step was taken recently when 
the house was incorporated as the 
Bishop Anderson Foundation. On 
August 15 Miss Ardis Kresensky, a 
graduate of Windham House, joined 
the staff with responsibility for work 
among nurses of the Medical Center. 
Her coming has been made possible 
by a grant from the department of 
college work of the National Coun- 
cil. Later in the year the house will 
be host to a national meeting of 
clergy connected with medical areas, 
under the sponsorship of the depart- 
ment of college work. 

The foundation board hopes that 
eventually funds will be available for 
a building and staff for further ex- 
pansion of the program. One project 
is to establish a nursery for the 
young children of the community. 


- 


Many medical students and interns: 
are married and their wives hold Jobs : 
to help support the families. A nur-: 
sery would fill a great need and open | 
new opportunities to draw students 
and staff members into the Church. 

With a larger staff, the ‘house also | 
could expand its chaplaincy to pa-. 
tients in the hospitals, many of whom | 
are far from their homes and their | 
home parishes. But Director Young: 
believes the primary task of the: 
house will always be a chaplaincy te | 
students, faculty and staff members. . 
He hopes also that the house will be-. 
come a national center for clinical] 
training of priests and research in| 
religion and health. During the last. 
three summers students from sev-- 
eral theological seminaries have: 
worked at the house, learning how to! 
face problems of illness and death) 
which come to every priest. 

Most of the medical men trained | 
in the huge Chicago center do not. 
remain in the city. Young doctors | 
who entered the Church through. 
Bishop Anderson House are now in) 
practice in cities from coast to coast. . 
Their influence, as Christian physi- 
cians, cannot fail to be great. 

The secular world takes its prob- 
lems to medical men, not to priests. 
That’s why Bishop Anderson House 
is an important missionary enter- 
prise. END 


MAN OF VISION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

a native, too, of Red Wing, Minne- 
sota) takes an active part in church 
activities on the parish (St. Michael 
and All Angels, Studio City) and 
diocesan level. The Friedrichs have 
three children, Marilyn, 17; Martha, 
13; and Jimmy, 10. 

Highlight of Dr. Friedrich’s min- 
istry in religious films in his produc- 
tion, for theatrical release, of “Day 
of Triumph.” 

He has surrounded himself with 
recognized experts in their fields. 
The screenwriter, Arthur Horman, 
has amassed film credits for notable 
Successes of such stars as Shirley 
Temple, Abbott and Costello, James 
Cagney, Humphrey Bogart and Errol 
Flynn. Horman’s sum total of ex- 
haustive biblical research for “Day 
of Triumph” adds up to five years. 

Co-directors of “Day of Triumph,” 
selected by Dr. Friedrich, are John 
T. Coyle and the late Irving Pichel. 
Coyle is a specialist with long ex- 
perience in the field of staging bibli- 
cal scenes for the cinema. Pichel, who 
died suddenly on July 18, had a 
strong feeling for religious subjects 
and the assignment followed his suc- 
cessful direction of “Martin Luther.” 


Ray June, a veteran cameraman 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, was cho- 
sen by Dr. Friedrich as cinematog- 
rapher. For the supposedly candle-lit 
interiors of ‘Day of Triumph,” June 
has conceived an exciting color-pro- 
jection lighting plan which is unique. 

Actress Joanne Dru portrays Mary 
Magdalene. The distinguished char- 
acter actor, Lee J. Cobb, will be seen 
as Zadok, and James Griffith as 
Judas. : 

Robert Wilson, who portrayed 
Jesus Christ in “I Beheld His Glory,” 
repeats that role in “Day of Tri- 
umph.” He thus undertakes one of 
the most exacting assignments to 
face an actor in years. His is the first 
full-scale portrayal of our Lord in 
the 27 years since H. B. Warner’s 
characterization of “King of Kings.” 
The son of a minister (in Washing- 
ton, D. C.) of the Church of Christ, 
Wilson has had many years of ex- 
perience in the theater, on radio 
and in TV. Dr. Friedrich selected 
him for the role following numerous 
screen tests, as well as scores of tal- 
ent interviews. Wilson’s performance 
in the award-winning “I Beheld His 
Glory” has been widely hailed, both 
in England and in this country. 
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i | An interesting footnote to the pro- 
\, aetion story of “Day of Triumph” 
ii, | the part played by the Rev. Brian 
iy, Pession, a Church of England clergy- 
\, an and chairman of the directors of 
{yawn Trust, the organization which 
, fandled British distribution of “I 
‘‘eheld His Glory.” Mr. Hession trav- 
ne ‘ed from England, with his wife, to 
y, lollywood to assist as technical ad- 
; /)Ser in the making of the film. 
;, | What lies ahead for the Rev. James 
‘}. Friedrich in the ministry which 
13 aces him more often behind a desk 
_ { a motion-picture camera than in 
‘ pulpit? 
: q “There is no greater means of 
“Wangelization than the motion pic- 
“fire screen,” he asserts. “We must 
,, Jraphically portray for people 
_, Mroughout the world the positive na- 
“Sire of God as revealed in Jesus 
RI thrist instead of employing primar- 
a negative tools in our desperate 
‘“Truggle with Communism. 
i ' “We have the greatest story in the 
“World to tell, and we are going to 
‘i')ontinue telling it, and filming it.” 


0 0 


I, { 


END 
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j Write to Our Advertisers . . . they 
\| like to hear from you!! 
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their training. 


in the ministry today. 


“...In Every Age, Some Men!”’ 


“God hath been so good to His Church, as to afford it 
in every age some such men to serve at His Altar as have 


been piously ambitious of doing good to mankind.” 


times as troubled as our own. Today also, many young 
men have heard God’s call to be his priests and ministers. 
This month the seminaries open to receive the thousand 


and more of them who will come for a further stage in 


Those seminaries need the constant support of the 


Church if their programs are to meet the standards needed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


At the core of Christianity is 
sharing in the Crucifixion of Christ. 
Life with Him means death of self— 
the self which “jams” the communi- 
cations between Christ and the soul. 
Since man’s vision is narrow and 
finite, he cannot expect to under- 
stand his own role in life. It is only 
by becoming attuned to God’s will for 
him and by developing perfect trust 
in this will that he is released to a 
free and larger life. The Christian 
is not bound by laws; he is to live in 
the spirit of Christ. 


The weight of the yoke which 
Christ gives is never more than can 
be borne. Ridicule, criticism, isola- 
tion: these are only slight incon- 
veniences when the martyrdom and 
persecution of many of the saints 
are recalled. The new disciple is often 
subjected to much argument and mis- 
understanding from the very ones he 
loves the best. They do not know 
what has happened to him and they 
try to make him “snap out of it.” It 
is hard for them to see him living 
on a new plane of consciousness with- 
out understanding or experiencing it 
themselves. Instead of applying mod- 
ern advertising techniques to reli- 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


So wrote Izaak Walton, a faithful layman, in 1640— 


—Directory— 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven Conn. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant ie 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia Ke 


CONVERSION 


gion, in the belief that he is now so 
Spiritually attractive that their con- 
version surely must follow, it is best 
to keep a holy silence. It is better to 
repress outward expressions of the 
love he feels if it will avoid bitter- 
ness in those with whom he hopes 
eventually to share this sacred love. 


Normal ‘Third Party’ 


Many conflicts and jealousies can 
arise between husband and wife in 
this realm. Ideally, God is a normal 
third party in the marriage relation- 
ship. When He is not an acknowl- 
edged member of the family until 
years later there may arise a sharp 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 


1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c 9 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


RECTOR for several rural parishes near Richmond, 
Va. Reply Box 1244 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


White woman desiring home in pleasant surround- 
ings at Virginia Beach, Va. in exchange for light- 
housekeeping duties and acting as companion to 
semi-invalid. Small salary. Box 1246 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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Episcopal Theological School Ke 
Cambridge, Mass. Ke 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of ie 
the Southwest Ke 
Austin, Texas Re 
The General Theological Seminary Ke 
New York City % 
Nashotah House ie 
Nashotah, Wis. re 
School of Theology of the University A 
of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. Ke 


Seabury-Western Theological 

Seminary ke 

i=, Evanston, Ill. a 

Virginia Theological Seminary Ke 

i Alexandria, Va. 4 
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family cleavage. Should it be the 
wife who becomes conscious of God, 
her husband resents his wife’s new 
absorbing interest, her new friends 
and her increased church attendance. 
He may think that this new “diver- 
sion” has been brought about by 
some lack in him and he may even 
consider God as a rival to himself. 
One minister counselled his ardent 
convert to get out of the church, go 
home and cook a good dinner for her 
husband. She thought him unfeeling 
and completely lacking in under- 
standing until many months later 
she became aware that she had often 
neglected her own household in her 
enthusiasm for the kingdom of God. 
It is only after complete self-giv- 
ing to God that the soul receives the 
overflowing benediction of love, in- 
fused into it by the Holy Spirit. This 
is a spiritual law which is not con- 
fined to the life of prayer, but is 
equally true in the active life. Any 
thought, word or deed for the pure 
love of God abounds in blessings. 
To know Christ and to be in His 
Presence is to dwell in love. It is per- 
fect love, constant and eternal which 
is given to the creature. He first 
loved us. Intense devotion to God 
creates the desire to praise the Be- 
loved, to hear His name, to please 
Him, to be with Him. An extravagant 
love is given to us and expected 
from us. Even in this life we can rise 
with Him to eternal life. For awell- 
ing in faith means dwelling in eter- 
nity, and He has given the faithful 
power to be His sons and heirs. 


In the Christian life, suffering and 
tribulation always exist, but they be- 
come more and more surface expres- 
sions. They are like waves on the 
face of the ocean which do not dis- 
turb the great body of water be- 
neath. 

St. Augustine says to God, “Thou 
hast evened me, lowering the moun- 
tains and hills of my high imagina- 
tions.” One man expressed the opin- 
ion that it would be monotonous to 
live on such a level and unemotional 
plane. But, it was suggested to him, 
the levelling off process would prob- 
ably resuit in God sustaining him 
“st an altitude of about five thou- 
sand feet.” 

Most Christians of today will not 
suffer martyrdom and persecution, 
but they must be as willing to live 
for their faith as they believe that 
they are to die for it. It is increas- 
ingly apparent that loving God is 
life and that being a “chosen one” 
means choosing to be chosen. A reli- 
gious life, a life with Christ is a life 
of increasing wisdom and _ infinite 
peace and unbounded joy in the Holy 
Spirit. The wisdom is the knowledge 
of God, as seen in His son, Jesus 
Christ. The peace is that which 
passes all understanding. The joy is 
that which no man can take away. 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you; For every- 
one that asketh receiveth; and he 
that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.”’ Mat. 7: 
7-8. END 
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Clergy 


Placements 


Transitions 

BARKER, PETER N. A., rector, Calvary’ 
Church, Seaside, Ore., to St. Luke’s Churek.. 
Grants Pass, Ore., as rector. 


BRAY, ALLEN FARRIS, rector, St. John’s’ 
Parish, Accokeek, Md., to Trinity College, Hart-: 
ford, Conn., as Assistant Chaplain. 


CALEY, JAMES C., Archdeacon of Augusta; 
and vicar of St. Michael’s Church, Waynesboro 
and Grace Church, Sandersville, Ga., to St. Phil-| 
ip’s Church, Coalinga, Calif., as vicar. 


CHEEVER, F. ALVIN, rector, St. Peter’s by-’ 
the-Sea, Narrangansett, R. I., to Church of the: 
Transfiguration, Ironwood, Mich., as rector. 


DAHLEN, C. RUDOLPH, vicar, St. Mark’s,: 
West Frankfort; St. Paul’s, Zeigler, and St.! 
James’, Marion, Ill., to Christ Church, Collins-; 
ville, Ill., as rector. 


DERAGON, RUSSELL L., New Haven, Conn..,. 
to Christ Church, Stratford, Conn., as curate. 


ESTES, GEORGE C., assistant, St. Mark’s: 
Church, Houston, to St. Thomas Church, Orange, : 
Va., as rector and chaplain at Woodbury Forest: 
Schoo] there. : 


FOSTER, THEODORE, priest-in-charge, Geth-. 
semane Church, Appleton, Minn. ; Christ Church, | 
Benson, and Grace Church, Montevideo, to St.: 
George’s Church, Lusk, Wyom., as priest-in-. 
charge. 


HERMITAGE, WILLIAM H., rector, All Saints | 
Bosca Church, Sacramento, Calif., retired last: 
uly. 


HUGHES, JOHN C., recently ordained, ta: 
Trinity Church, Coshocton, Ohio, as deacon-in-. 
charge. 


JENKINS, INNIS L., assistant, Grace Church, 
Alexandria, Va., to St. John’s Chapel, Glencarlyn, . 
Arlington, Va., as priest-in-charge. 


LECKONBY, GEORGE B., rector, St. John 
the Evangelist Church, Stockport, N. Y., and/| 
minister-in-charge, St. Barnabas, Scottville, 
N. Y., retired as of last July. 


MIARS, BERNARD G., rector, Christ Church, 
Burlington, Iowa, to St. Paul’s Church, Council. 
Bluffs, Iowa, as rector. 


PACE, EARLE C., priest-in-charge, St. Barna- 
bas Church, Dillon, and Christ Church, Mullins, 
S. C., to St. John’s Church, Charleston, W. Va., 
as assistant rector. 


PEEPLES, ROBERT E. H., vicar, St. Paul’s 
Church, Jesup, Ga., to Trinity Church, States- 
boro, Ga., as vicar and Chaplain to Episcopal 
students at Georgia Teachers College there. 


™ POMEROY, VIVIAN T., rector, First Parish 
Church, Milton, Mass., retired as of last June. 


REYNOLDS, JAMES OREN, chaplain, St. 
Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., to Immanuel 
Church, New Castle, Del., as rector. 


RHEIN, FRANCIS B., rector, Cunningham 
Chapel Parish, Millwood, Va., to St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., as rector. 


SLONE, G. LUCIAN, vicar, Calvary Church, 
Eencgnes R. I., to Zion Church, Palmyra, N. Yu 
as rector, 


SMITH, ALLAN E., recently ordained, to St. 
Stephen’s Church, Miami, Fla., as curate. 


SPEARS, ROBERT R., JR., rector, St. Peter’s 
Church, Auburn, N. Y., to Chapel of the Inter- 
cession, Trinity Parish, New York City, as vicar, 
effective Oct. 1. 


STAUFFER, DONALD G., to St. Michael and 
St. George Church, Clayton, Mo., as assistant. 
His particular responsibility is work with col- 
lege students. 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


ACKERMAN, STEPHEN WILSON, June 16, 
at The Cathedral of Saint Phillip, Atlanta, Ga., 
by the Rt. Rev. Randolph Royall Claiborne, Jr., 
Bishop of Atlanta. 


ALT, ERNEST JOHN, June 2, at Trinit 
Church, New Haven, Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Heri 
bert William Hall, Lord Bishop of Aberdeen and 
Orkney, acting for the Bishop of Colorado, 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
HURCH OF THE ADVENT 


yRev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

», Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

“ySun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP G Ser; 
Wed 7 & 10 HC 


DENVER, COLO. 


’ JST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

enver, Colorado 

n 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
th Sundays. Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
D HC 10:30 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


: an 
‘) Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
HC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


| 
)\CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
11215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

‘Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r 

‘Sun HC 7:30, 10:00, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 
7:30 to 8:30 

When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
‘Catholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


ST. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
‘“y Rev. W. O. Hanner, W. J. Bruninga, A. E. Smith 
4)Sun 7, 8, 9: 15; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


i] 
i pi Di 
WH 


~ ATLANTA, GA. 


| 

“OUR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
‘Mass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 

i, *‘Vidays 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


|) THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 

i’ ZOth and St. Paul Sts. 

\ Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r. Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff, ¢ 
+ Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily. 

iy An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


:t SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


i ) CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

% The Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 

The Rev. William Baxter, Minister of Ed. 

“a 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4, Canterbury Club 
715 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


iY ST. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 5 
Rev. Canon R. H. Miller, r; Rev. J. J. English, ¢ 
‘Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Sung Eu., 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 
-exc Fri 9:30 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4; Ser 
11, 4, Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and Cho HC 
8:45 HD); MP 8:30; Ev 5:30 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rey. G, Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Tues &G Hd HC 8:15; Thurs HC 8:15 &G 12 N. 
Daily MP 8. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115° East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 
Sun 8 & 10; Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase 

Sun 8 HC; 11 MP, Ser; HC Wed 7:45, Thurs 12 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11 (High); Daily 7, 8, 9:30 
(Wed) 12:10 (Fri); C Thu 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1; 
Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, 1st & 3rd S. MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Daily HC 8:30; Thurs 11. 

Noted for great reredos and windows. 
choir on vacation. 


Boy 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP. & HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 12:30 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
an- Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; 
C Fri & Sat 2 G& by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat 
4-5 & by appt 

ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) ‘ 
Sun HC 8:15, 11 & EP 5; Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri 
HC 7:30, EP 5; Thurs, Sat HC 6:30, 9:30, EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. William Wendt, p-in-c 


Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH North Tryon at Seventh St. 
Summer Schedule ; 
Sun HC 8; MP G Ser 11. Wed HC 10:30. Fri 7:30 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Broad & Third Streets 


TRINITY 

Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. : 4 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 


Rey. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Sun H Eu Usd Fam Ser & CS 9:30 Cho Serv 11; 
Wkd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr; 9:30 Wed MP 15 min 
prec Eu. EP 5:30 daily exe Sat C by appt. 


————- SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH———— 
ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL 231 East Ist South 
Very Rev. Richard W. Rowland, Dean 


Rey. Elvin R. Gallagher, Asst. 
Sin HC 8, Family Eu 9:30, MP 11 _ (Cho Eu Ist 
Sun); Weekday Eu Wed 7, Thurs & HD 10:30; 


C by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
§$T. LUKE’S—on Routes | and 301 : 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL‘S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


Your Church 
“COFFEE HOUR” 


How to keep this important fellowship hour 


going, in spite of today’s high coffee costs! 


Serving coffee at after-church services and 
other parish get-togethers is a widely enjoyed 
custom. But with coffee prices so high they’re 
front-page news, many churches have had to 
call a halt on the coffee-serving practice. 


Nescafe’ Instant Coffee, however, has solved 
the problem for many churches in a highly 
satisfactory way. For Nescafe’ is 100% pure 
coffee, guaranteed to give better flavor than 
ground coffee, cup after cup. And it’s far more 
economical than the ordinary ground kind. 


You'll find cup for cup, the 6-ounce jar of 
Nescafe’ saves you at least one dollar over 
canned ground coffee. In addition, there’s no 


Discover how delicious Nescafe’ is . . . how 
convenient and thrifty. Serve it at your church 
coffee hours and at home, too. Enjoy rich, real 
coffee with no worry about coffee prices! 


waste with Nescafe’—no coffee thrown out with 
the grounds. There’s no fuss or bother in 
making, either. Just add boiling water .. . 
Nescafe’ Coffee is perfect every time! 


For large groups—at church or for your 
family—it’s a good idea to make Nescafe’ in 
a Silex or similar coffee maker. Simply put one 
teaspoonful of Nescafe’ into a coffee maker for 
each cup of coffee desired. Then add a cup of 
boiling water for each spoonful of Nescafe’. 
Stir gently. Cover so the coffee “draws” for a 
moment, and either serve immediately or keep 


warm over a very low flame until needed. 


